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THE OUTLOOK. 


TH action of the Republican Convention at Chi- 
cago last week is already known over the whole 
length and breadth of the country, and the issue for 
the next ‘election, so far as the Republican party is 
concerned, has already been made up. The Inde- 
pendents, under the leadership of Mr. George Will- 
iam ‘Ourtis, ex-Governor Long, and Mr. Roosevelt, 

of this city, took a prominent part in the proceed 

ings, and exerted an influence altogether out of pro- 
portion to their numbers. It is to their courage and 
persisteney that the Republican party owes its escape 
from the crowning humiliation of electing Powell 
Clayton as temporary chairman of its National Con- 
vention. His nomination by the National Committee | 
shows how thoroughly incompetent that body is 
either to understand the signs of the times or to 
grasp the conditions of olitical ‘successes. To Mr. 

Curtis's eloquent opposition is also due the defeat of 
a resolution pledging all the delegates to support the 
nomineé of the Convention resolution similar in 
spirit to that which drew out trom General Garfield, 

four ‘years ago} a protest vigorous and rin, ing 
that it sectired his nomfnation for the Presidency. 

It wus evident from thé start that a large majority 4 
of the delegates favored’ Mr. Blaine’s candidacy, and 


| more than once has determined a nomination. 


aes! manifested during the Convention, and the feeling, 
| which in other parts of the country takes the form 


form the opposition inside the Republican ranks’ will 


on the question whether there should 
‘ards, a gold and a silver one, and whether we should, 


his nomination on the fourth ballot was received with 
that indescribable enthusiasm which is a prominent | 
feature in every National Convention, and which 
Mr. 

Blaine’s forces were well organized ; but no Repub- 
lican can read without a sense of humiliatign the 
names of many of those who conducted his cam- 
paign in the Convention ; they represent the worst 
elements in the party—men who have been repudi- 

ated again and again by the best Republican senti- 
ment, aud whose influence and position in the Con-. 
vention were an insult to the best moral sentiment 
of the party. 


The enthusiasm manifested by the delegates was 
undoubtedly genuine, and that enthusiasm has been 
repeated in some parts of the country, especially in 
Maine and on the Pacific Coast; but in other and 
very large sections of the country, where the Repub- 
lican sentiment is the strongest, the action of the 
Convention has been followed by an apathy and a 
silence which are significant and ominous; they 
mean a profound and general disaffection. In the 
neighborhood of New York no interest whatever was 


of apathy, is here mapifested in outspoken dis- 
satisfaction. The New York Times,“ the “ Even- 
ing Post,” and ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly have already an · 
‘nounced their determination not to support the 
ticket. In Massachusetts the Boston Herald,“ 
Transcript, Advertiser,“ and ‘‘ Springfield Re- 
publican,” four leading Republican journals, have 
taken the same attitude. The Massachusetts Reform 
Club, including among its members a great number 
of leading Republicans of the State, inen of the high- | 
est intelligence and character, have already passed a 
resolution denouncing: the nomination as an insult 
to the conscience of the country.” James Freeman 
Clarke, Josiah Quincy, Richard H. Dana, William 
Everett, and Colonel Higginson are among the support | 
ers of this movement. It is too early to say what 


take. Ifthe Democratic party ever acted with wis- 
dom and courage it would elect the next President 
of the United States; but thatisathing aot to be 
hoped for. Its capacity for making mistakes has 


inations nor in its legislative action can Independents 
look to it with any degree of hope. At this moment 
the only definite thing in the situation is the intense, 
radical, and, we believe, 
and disaffection. 


The Republican platform declares explicitly in 
favor of protection, a correction of the tariff, the 
public regulation of railway corporations, the eight- 
hour law, national appropriations for general educa- | 
tion, the exclusion of Chinese emigrants, Civil Ser- 
vice reform, the reservation of the public: lands for 
actual settlers, an increase of pensions, the restora- 
tion of the navy, the removal of burdens from Amer- 
ican shipping, the suppression of polygamy, and a 
‘free ballot and an honest count. On the subject of 
protection it is explicit and definite in demanding 
“that the imposition of duties on foreign imports 
shall be made not for revenue only,” but so as to 
afford security to our diversified industries and pro- 
tection to the rights and wages of the laborer.” It 
does not, however, explain how these protective 
duties can be maintained and yet a reduction in the 
tariff effected, nor why the Republican party has 
permitted the inequalities in the tariff ‘‘ which it now 
pledges itself to correct.” It calla for an interna- 
tional convention which,shall fix for all the relative 
value of gold and silver coinage,” but is entirely silent. 


been so thoroughly developed that neither in its nom 


that responsibility. 


‘continue to eoin silver, which no one wants and no one. 


uses. It does not explain the nature of that public reg- 


nation of railway corporations which shall secure 
to the people and to the railways alike u fair and 
equal protection of the laws,” nor why the biti which | 
Mr: Reagan has introduced in successive sessions of 
Congress to accomplish such public regulation of the 
railways has never been allowed td come to & decisive 
vote. It fails to explain in Wähnt re Chinese 
labor is more servile “ than Italian; E 
or any other form of foreign labor, or why’ r 
should be placed upon the Pacific Coast against one 
class of emigrants rather than on the Atlantic Const 
against another class: Its u tterance « on the subject 
of Civil Service Reform is some namely: 
‘that the reform system should be extended to al the 
grades of the service to which it is applicable,” a 
phrase of convenient ambiguity, not made W 
elearer by the definition of the aim to be attained, 
‘‘ that the dangers to free institutions which lurk u 
the power of official patrotiage may be wisely and 


effectively avoided.” It does not explain’ why, sinde 


the party ‘‘is opposed’ to the acquisition’ of 

tracts of these (public) lands by corporations or . 
dividuals,“ such acquisition has been allowed under 
Republican administrations, nor how it happens that 
burdens have been laid upon, American shipping 


which it is the duty of legislators to remove, On the 


whole, however, this platform commits. the e Party, 
in 80 far as a platform commits it to anything, toa. 
high protective policy, to the anti-Chinese law, to a 
moderate regulation of railway service by national 
legislation, and the suppression of polygamy. by 
national legislation. But it does not eommit the 


party to any effective reduction of taxation, to an 


limitation on silver coinage, nor to the movement in 
favor of free shipping. 


The lesson recently taught so effectively in Wall 
Street, that a grave responsibility goes with the use 
of a name, receives a still more tragic illustration in 
the revelations made last week concerning the Nivi- 
son Home for Foundlings, in New Jersey. This in- 
‘stitution was opened early in the present year, and 
only last week it was learned that of the twenty-three 
children committed to its care twenty-one had died 
without medical attendance, and been secretly buried 


within the grounds of the institution. These facta 
are undisputed, and they are, of a character Which 


* make it extremely difficult to explain them 


But, whatever explanation may be offered, 


another fact which 
be passed over in silence. It appears that indorsers 
of the person in charge, and the trustees of the Nivi- 
son Home, include several, Episcopal bishops, and 
some well-known and widely respected laymen out- 
side the Episcopal Church, and in several instances 


been developed ought not to 


where inquiries have been made it appears that the 


gentlemen whose names were used knew nothing 5 


whatever of the institution over which they had ac- 
cepted a supervisory control. The custom of allow- 
ing the use of a name without any personal knowl. 
edge of the organization with which it is associated 


is altogether too common in this country, and the. , 


full responsibility which properly attaches to the use 


of a name will not be appreciated until it has been 


brought home to some eminently reputable people 
who are guilty of what is little short of criminal care- 
lessness in this matter. When a man of standing in 
society allows h's name to be used in connection with 


an institution, he becomes from that moment an in- 
dorser of its management, and is accepted by the 


community as in some sense a sponsor for ita good 
character. If that management is characterized by 
cruelty, by incompetency, or by fraud, the trustees 


and directors, and whoever allows his name to be : 
used, are virtually responsible, and should be held to 
The gentlemen whose names are. 


very unpleasant. position. Their explanation will 


probably be that they had simply allowed the use of 
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their names, and knew nothing of ¥ 
at the Home—an — which 
planation at all. 


Ply me ex- 


dent gives in colin an 
ary 


nt of theannual mesting of the Home Mi 
Society. Ap ensions wen fell n many q rs, 
and. “openly expressed in e, lest this | 
showld bedome the ofa debate between 
those who advocate and those wh disapprove un ag- 
gressive denominational work in pa South ; but the 
danger was avoided, and a report which, if in some 
sense a compromise, was certainly not made so by 
any ambiguity, was unanimously accepted and 
adopted. This report recommended the Home Mis- 
sionary Society to confine its chief labors to its old- 
time work of church building in its old-time field, 
the West and Southwest, leaving the educational 
work in the South to be carried on by the American 
Missionary Association, which is especially fitted, 
both by its experience and its equipment, to do this 
work. The Executive Committee was further in; 
structed to invite the Committee of its sister So- 


ciety to a conference at an early day, to adjust the 


details of the relations and work of the two Societies. 

Now, if aggrieved persons in the South willsend their 
complaints, not to the religious newspapers, but to 
the officers of the two Societies, and if the editors 
will direct their, ions to other topics, leaving 
these two Societies to pursue their work in quietness, 
we venture to predict that there will be no“ un- 


christian rivalries” between them, The Society in. 
its. meeting at Saratoga showed a degree of wisdom } 


and self-denial not always to be found in such as- 
semblies, in foregoing its opportunity to make an ad- 
justment between the two Societies, and in lieu 


thereof indicating the general principles on which: 


that adjustment must be made, and then a the 
executive officers to make it. 


The German Reichstag has e the bill prolong- 


ing the operation of the law against the Social Demo- 
crats by a majority of 32, and has adjourned for an 


indefinite time. The united support of the Con- 

servatives and the National Liberals, with the co-op- | 
eration of twenty-five Liberals, who feared that a 
dissolution of the Reichstag would result in a heavy 
loss of seats to the Liberal party, gave Bismarck the 
majority needed to carry through his bill. This re- 
sult permits the German Chancellor to continue his 
policy of holding out to the Socialists in the one hand 
the blood and iron“ rule of oppression, and in the 
other some of the most unwholesome and dangerous 
remedies for social evils which the Socialists them- 
selves have ever thought of. The parental government 
in the hands of Bismarck is moving toward a genu- 
ine socialistic organization, by which every citizen | 
shall be provided with work and sustained by the 
State. He has affirmed lately in so many words the 


inalienable right of every German citizen to employ- 


ment; a declaration which puts soljd ground under 
the most extreme socialistic theories, and which ac- 
cedes to the most radical socialistic demands. The 


ease with which Bismarck deals with political facts | 


was strikingly brought out by his interpretation ot 
one of the articles’ of the Prussian law which insti- 
tutes poorhouses and makes provision for board and 
shelter to paupers; the Chancellor interprets this to 
mean that the Government promises to provide for 
every man who cannot find work or who is too weak 
to perform it. It is the combination of the policy 
of oppression, which puts every Socialist in Ger- 
many at the mercy of Bismarck, with this extraor- 
dinary recognition of socialistic principlés that 
stamps the whole policy as thoroughly insincere 
toward the Socialists, and brings out clearly the great 
German leader’s lack of far-seeing statesmanship in 
home matters. His endeavor to stand on both sides 
of a question, and to make concessions in theory 
while he grasps the most absolute power in fact, 
will only serve to exasperate the very class whom he 
is seeking 


The Congregationalist has had another severe 
attack of Andover-phobia. We fear the case is 
chronic; it certainly seéms to be intermittent. It 
calls for a heavy dose of theological quinine. That 
journal has for some time been urging the Professors 
to answer the criticisms made against their teaching, 
and tell ‘the public and the churches what their teach- 
ing really is. Now that they have at last yielded to 
these urgent solicitations, and told the Congregational | 
Club of Boston what they do teach, the Congrega - 
tionalist ” gravely ‘‘ condones” their offense in doing 
so, and then proceeds to urge that on any strict con-. 


lican ranks’ sees ciearly the principles and ideals 


lutely to Republican principles. There may come 
times when he will find himself in the minority, but 


‘time Republican principle of freedom of action | 
against a generation of political . bosses“ and man- 


can party is to have; its victory means a new lease 


alarmists, to reproaches, to threats, and to flatteries. 


depends upon its resolute and uncompromising ad. 


Reform; both regard a Presidential election as a 


oampalzu, and believe that the victors should be re- 


struction of the Statutes” the Professors may teach, 0 
without violating 4 he be doce of Swe- war ‘with the spoils ; for both are not only al- 
denborgianism, the ‘Irvi piritualism, Oneida diets, but soldiers of fortune, whose idea ot tical’, 
ectionisie;- Normen, Plymouth B m., warfare is borrowed not for the modern battlefield, 
popes 5 171 mai. ‘the Old io! ics, | where pillage is forbidden, but from the ancient 0 
When we ¢qngiderwhat| where the plumed knight.” dia not hesitate to ooni- 
ot; be at périsate himself for the hazards of the fight by all 
3 are t, we are profoundly the booty he could lay hands on. Both men have 


their lage 
and moderation. The truth is that a creed does 
almost nothing to preserve the doctrines of a church 
or a seminary ; almost as little as does a platform to 
determine the practices of a party. Maurice, Stanley, 
Kingsley, and even Colenso found no difficulty in re- 
citing the Athanasian Creed ; and Unitarianism swept 
as easily through the Presbyterian churches of Great 
Britain, with their Westminster Confession, as through 
the creedless Congregational churches of New Eng- 
land. Questions change; the creed remains un- 
changed. The questions at issue when Andover was 
founded are settled in all orthodox circles ; new ones 
have taken their place. The Andover Creed uses, the 
language of modern theology in declaring that the 
Word of God as contained in the Scriptures | does not 
remotely suggest any particular theory of atonement, 
simply stating in general terms the fact ; and while it 
states the doctrine of endless punishment, it passes by | 
in silence the question whether probation ends fot each 
soul at death or at a final judgment. It is equally 
easy and equally idle to impute one or the other of 
these opinions to the founders of the Oreed. What 
they would think and say to-day one man can guess 
as well as another. We only know that they have 
pledged the faculty and every member of it to open 
and explain the Scriptures to his pupils with integrity 
and faithfulness,” and to study the peace of the 
churches of our Lord Jesus Christ on all occasions,” 
both of which things the present faculty appear to be | 
doing with exemplary and fidelity. 


* 
THE REPUBLICAN ‘NOMINATIONS. 


HE truest Republican is not he who votes the 
Republican ticket most regularly and follows 

the party leaders most blindly, but he who keeps be- 
fore himself most constantly and adheres. most reso- 


he will still be the true Republican, for Republican- 
ism is never wholly a matter of party, and always a 
matter of principle. Its history has been great because 
a mighty conviction gave it overwhelming force and 
influence; it has carried: vast majorities because, in 
spite of mistakes, its appeal has been to the moral 
‘sentiment of the nation. But during the last eight 
years tricksters and demagogues have largely con- 


“trolled the Republican organization, and the inevita- | 


ble result has followed: loss of prestige, loss of 
political control in the National Legislature, defeat 

after defeat in the different States. As a party of 

moral ideas the Republican party was invincible ; as a 

political machine, to be worked by political ma- 

nipulation, it could. for an instant | 

j the Democratic party. 

During the past eight years has grow- 
ing inside the Republican party a new moral center 
and a healthy moral influence. The small but increas- 
ing number who embody this sentiment have fought 
the professional political or machine element step 
by step; they have declared and maintained the old- 


agers; they have not hesitated to defeat the Republi- 
can leaders for the truth’s sake. In this element lies 
whatever of future influence and power the Republi- 


of life, another noble chapter of political history ; 
its defeat and extinction mean disintegration and | 
death. This independent element within the Repub- | 


which placed in the keeping of the Republican party 
the destinies of the nation, and nothing must deflect: 
it from the only course now open to it. It must be 
deaf to all ‘appeals to party fidelity, to all cries of 


Whether the Republican party is to have any future 


— to its principles. 

The worst elements in the Republican party have 
triumphed in the nomination of Mr. Blaine as Presi- 
dent and General Logan as Vice-President. Both 


elements of real popularity, and a large following, 
not because but in spite of their political methods. 
Both will secure a great number of votes from good 
citizens. General Logan was a brave and dashing 
soldier, though not a great captain, and the vague | 
fame of a well-nigh forgotten military campaign 
gives him a constituency. Mr. Blaine is a man of 
many and brilliant gifts, of personal magnetism, 
and a political warrior who has both given and re- 
ceived heavy blows; and as it is always easier to 
win a certain kind of admiration by an appeal to 
the combative instincts of mankind than in any 
other way, he is admired by many because he fought 
the South so defiantly in the House of Representa- 
tives, and by many others they hardly know why. 
It would be unjust, therefore, to say that Blaine and 
Logan represent only the worst elements in the 
Republican party ; they represent much more. But 
that worst element they do represent. They are the 
chosen candidates of the professional politicians. - 
If any one could have doubted this before the 
nominations, a reading of the proceedings of the 
Nominating Convention should put an end to his 
doubts. The sessions of the Convention were opened 
by the nomination as temporary chairman of a 
man of reputation so unsavory that the * 
adopted the very unusual course of rejecting the 


} nominee of the National Committee and electing 


another man. Mr. Clayton’s nomination was in part 
payment for the vote of the Arkansas delegation ; and 
the misfortune of his election was barely escaped by 
the skillful nomination of a colored man who secured 
the colored vote on which the Blaine-Clayton allianee 


bad relied for the consummation of their treaty. 
| When the nominations came to be made, the Logan 


vote was delivered to Mr. Blaine for President and 
the Blaine vote was delivered to Mr. Logan for 
Vice-President. Indeed, from all we can gather 
‘from the reports of the great dailies, there was 
not even an attempt, as in the Convention which 
chose between Seward, Bates, and Lincoln, to con- 
‘sider either what candidates would be most accepta- — 
ble to the people, or what ones would best fulfill the 
‘functions of their several offices. Certainly it would 
‘be difficult to find a man obnoxious to a greater 
number of Republican voters than Mr. Blaine, or a 
man less fitted to preside over the deliberations of. | 
a body like the United States Senate than General , 
Logan. 

The objections to Mr. Blaine are many and weighty. 
He enters upon a defensive campaign with a reputa- 
tion which. may be successfully defended, but which 
certainly cannot be left to defend itself. He is 
nominated by the management in the Convention of 
men against whose methods the best men in both 
parties have been laboring for the past ten 
or fifteen years, methods alike disgraceful to the 
party and dangerous to thenation. On the most im- 
‘portant issue of the immediate future, that between 
independent labor and monopoly, he represents 
monopoly; his own fortunes have been made by the 
aid of the great monopolies ; and unless apparently 
-well-authenticated opinions of the Street are wholly: 
groundless, the expenses of his campaign thus far have 
been largely borne by them. He is by nature and 
training a man of war; his brilliant career in the 
House of Representatives was that of a belligerent; 
and his brief administration of our foreign affairs 
was long enough to entangle us in serious complica- 
tions with the South American Republics and 
threaten embroilment of a less serious character 
with Great Britain. His methods of administration 


principles of Oivil Service Reform; and the serious 
complication in domestic politics which plunged Mr. 
Garfield’s administration into political diffloulties in 
the very first weeks of its existence were due to his : 
unfortunate counsels and influence. The election of 
such a man would undo, so far as one man can 
undo, all that has been accomplished under Presi- 


dents Hayes, Garfield, and Arthur toward the in- 


troduction of business methods into the enormous 
business involved in the administration of the 
government. Finally, both he and General Logan 
represent what is popularly known as the red 


men are undisguised opponents of Civil 


shirt’; that is, the sentiment of hostility toward 


are those of the machine; he is no friend to the _ 
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or fear of the South. We believe that there is no rea- 


son for either; that the evils which still exist in 


the South are to be overcome by the schoolhouse, 
the newspaper, and the church; and that, although 


no nomination can rekindle sectienal animosities to 


any great extent, it is at least unfortunate that the 
Republicans did not nominate candidates who might 
have secured a fair vote in all sections. National 
_ ‘prosperity would have been promoted by a nomina- 
tion which secured a moderate vote in both sections, 
even though it sacrificed an overwhelming vote in one. 
The Christian Union belongs to no party, as it be- 
longs to no denomination. It owes allegiance only 
to truth and the country; and this vantage-ground 
it will not surrender for any other. There are a 
number of Republican voters who are already throw- 
ing their hats in the air and hurrahing for Blaine and 


Logan; there are a number of Democratic voters 


whose hats are in hand ready to be thrown in air 


with a hurrah for—whomsoever may be nominated | 
next month. These men belong” to parties. But 


there are also a large and increasing number of voters 
in this country who belong only to God and their 
native land, who are waiting and watching to see 
how the issue is shaped before they decide how to 
cast their ballots. The hurrahs of the Independent 
voters do not count, but their ballots do. We tell 
them frankly that, in our judgment, the most, im- 
portant immediate issue in American politics is Civil 
Service Reform, and the destruction of the Machine; 
its transcendent issue in the rapidly approaching 


.. future is that between independent labor and monop- 


- oly ; and that on both these issues Blaine and Logan 
represent the worst elements in the Republican party. 
The nominations at Chicago have brought genuine 
grief to a large and very intelligent body of voters 


inside the Republican party. They were never more 


ardently attached to Republican principles than they 
are to-day, and they stand aloof from their old-time 
fellowships in the crisis of a Presidential election with 
unfeigned regret. But they cannot do otherwise; ; 


again and again in the last eight years they have 


declared their unalterable determination not to sup- 
port Mr. Blaine for the Presidency. Their opposition 
is not captious ; they have come to distrust Mr. Blaine 
with reluctance, and have yielded to doubt only be- 
cause they could not shut it out; thay have never en- 
dea vored to impose any candidate of their own upon 


the party. It is through no fault of theirs that they 
now tand silent in a campaign to which they had 


looked forward as opening another and nobler chap- 
n in the history of the nation. 3 


A WISE MOVEMENT. 


“HE interest awakened at the Annual Meeting 
of the Home Missionary Convention at Sara- 
toga in the condition of our great cities is a health- 
ful sign of the times. President Seelye’s address, 
referred to by our correspondent elsewhere, awak- 
ened that sort of deep and earnest attention which is 
far more significant than applause. The duty of 
a more earnest work of home evangelization which 
he laid before the Convention is one which is laid 
- equally upon all bodies of Christians. In reaffirm- 
ing it here we do little more than gather up in a 
single article some of the weighty considerations ad- 
dressed by President Seelye and others to the meet- 
ing upon this topic. 

I The tendency toward a of population 
in great cities is very clearly to be traced in our his- 
tory. In 1790 only one-thirtieth of the population 
lived in cities of over 8,000 population; in 1880 
nearly one-quarter. The tendency is unabated, and 
is irresistible. Something may be done by literature 
to develop a love for country homes and a country 
life; something by rapid transit to make it possible 
for the workingman to have a home of his own with 
a plot of ground anda shade-tree. But the tendency 
to herd cannot be successfully counteracted. It is 
due to changed conditions of labor. The introduc. 
tion of labor-saving machinery, and the, division of 
labor, have compelled the substitution for individual 
industry of great combinations, in which a thonsand 
men work as one body under one head, each pro- 
duoing a small portion of what half a century ago 


was produced in all its parts by one man. The | 7 


wagon-maker is divided into makers of wheels and 
bodies and tops; and the wheel-maker into makers oft 
hubs and spokes and felloes and tires. The watch- | 
‘maker no longer exists; the watch is ‘made’ by 
“hundred bands; and all must work at the oe | 
bench, or at least under the same roof. 


thus the conditions of labor — 


41115 


nation, and therefore herding, immigration has tery that turned out Dr. ‘McLean, or of that one which 


introduced into our cities elements of population 
which are full of capabilities of either good or evil. 

Many of our laborers have come here from countries 
where the State has been only one instrument of op- 
pression, and the Church another. They bring with 
them inherited prejudices against the magistrate and 
the priest, and prejudices as great against the one as 
against the other. They are, packed together in our 
great cities in conditions which forbid either moral 
or physical health, There are wards in New York 
City where the population: is as dense as in Pekin ; 


where fewer square acres of ground are awarded to 


the living than are given in the graveyards to the 
dead. Thus are brought together by modern civili- 
zation, in narrow: areas, immense populations, who, 
more perhaps than any other portion of our popula- 
tion, need the influences of the Christian religion, and 
yet who have in their surroundings more that is hos- 
tile to the development of virtue, and stimulating to 
the development of vice, than is to be found anywhere 
else. These cities are centers of danger ; and danger 
that can only be avoided by education and religious 
influences. These dangers were foreseen: nearly 
forty years ago,by De Tocqueville, who wrote in 1848 
as follows : 

look upon the sion of ‘certain American cities, and es- 
pecially on the nature of their population, as a real danger 


which threatens the future security of the Republics of the 
New World; and I venture to predict that they will perish 


from this circumstance, unless the government succeeds in 


creating an armed force which, while it remains under the 


control of the majority of the nation, will be indépendent of 
| than of the heart, and on creeds as measures of char- 


the town population, and able to repress its excesses.’’ 

When De Tocqueville wrote those warning words 
there were but two cities in the Union with a popu- 
lation exceeding 200,000, now there are eight ; then 


seven-eighths of the population lived in the country, , 
or in country towns, now ‘nearly one-quarter live in 


large cities; then the industry of the nation was 
mainly agricultural, now mining and manufactures 
have combined with immigration to change the na- 
ture of labor and the.character of the laborer ;. then 
Communism was almost unknown, now Proudhon’s 
aphorism that property is theft is the fundamental 
doctrine of organizations which threaten civilization 
in Germany, France, Great Britain, 1 the United 
States. 

Meanwhile, what are our en doing to give 
the Gospel, or even a pure, high, true morality, to 
the population Let these figures answer. There is 
one Protestant church to every eight hundred of the 
population in the United States —we give round fig- 
uren; there is one Protestant church (including 


| chapels) to every three thousand of the population in 


New York City—to every five thousand in some of its 
almost churchless wards. It is not, as Dr. Seelye 
well said, broad acres that the Church has to redeem, 
but men; and in the cities the men are congregated. 


It is true that they offer but a poor field for denomi- 


national propagandism ; true that the churches in 
the cities cannot be self-organized, and in many 


cases not self-supporting ; true that in many cases 


a hall must take the place of a church, and a work 
be done that will add little or nothing to either the 
wealth or the constituency of the body which does it. 
If we want more churches and more constituents, we 
shall do well to plant our churches only in the line 
of thrifty populations, already virtuous, if not relig- 
ious, who will pay pew-rents and support ministers. 
But if we want more men saved from despair, from 
drunkenness, from dirt, from wrath, there is no het | 
ter field for our work than the great cities. 


The Home Missionary Convention has laid this 


matter before its Exeeutive Committee for their con- 


sideration, and we trust that the proposition ema- 


nating from the meeting to consider the advisability 
of inaugurating a large home missionary work in the 
cities will receive patient and candid consideration. 
We should be glad to see the Congregationalists set 


an example in this matter which all the other de- 


nominations would be glad to follow. The church 
can render no greater service to America than by 
evangelizing the American, cities; and we believe 
that there is no work for which, they would find it bei 
easy to seoure a special fund from the churches. _ 
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ORTHODOXY OF THE HEART.” 
pe by the Rey. Joseph Parker, DD, 


before the ‘Congregational Union ot 

Britain, the most important part, ot which we repro- 
duce on another page, will be: fonnd by our readers 
both interesting and profitable. IH Dr. Parker lived 
in Boston, er ir he had been member of the Presby- 


turned out Mr. White, he could hardly have spoken 
more to the purpose of some recent church and news- 
paper controversies in America than he has done in 


this address. And the fact that he does not live in 


Boston, nor in Ohio, nor in Pennsylvania, makes 
the significant bearing of his utterances on our own 
unorthodoxy of the heart all the more significant. We 
commend them to the candid consideration of our 
readers as the unprejudiced words of a Christian 
minister, who could have no occult meaning and no 
partisan purpose in them. 

In spite of Dr. Parker's clear and emphatic n 
tion of the misinterpretation, we presume that thore 
are men who will insist that orthodoxy of the heart 
is simply right feeling, and that he wishes to substi- 


emotion for a positive steadfastness of principle. But 
surely they will not imagine that the sacred writers 
used the word ‘‘ heart” as synonymous with emotion. 
A change of heart is something more than a change 
of emotion ; a pure heart is something more than 
pure emotions; a strong heart is something more 
than cold and unresponsive emotions. As the heart is 
the fountain in the body of all its life: currents, so 
the spiritual nature is the source, and center | of the 
intellectual, the social, the moral lite of. man, And 
the orthodoxy. of the heart is tha soundness. of this 
vital life-center. The office of the Christian religion 
is to make this life-center sound in every man; and 
so to make the individual and society sound at its core. 
Those who insist on orthodoxy of the head rather 


acter, not only frankly concede this; they often put 
great emphasis. upon it ; they value thé creed not 
because it constitutes moral excellence, but because 
it indicates moral excellence. The creed is not, how- 
ever, the indication on which the Bible puts empha- 
sis. By their fruits ye shall know them, is its con- 
stant aud unvarying declaration. It knows no other 
orthodoxy, than orthodoxy of the heart, and no other 
measure of its soundness than orthodoxy of the life. 
Deeds do not, indeed, constitute character, nor take 
the place of it. The thermometer is the only instru- 
ment for determining with accuracy the degree of 
heat in the atmosphere; but the thermometer is not 
heat, and does not produce it. Pushing up the mor- 
cury in the tube does not warm the room. So the 
outward life neither is orthodoxy of the heart, nor 
produces it; but it is an immeasurably better evi- 
dence of its existence than any correctness of in- 
tellectual opinions. Let us by all means do all that 
we can to maintain sound opinions; but let us not 
forget that, after all, our objective point i in all church 
and Christian work is not the science of religion, 
but religion itself; not orthodoxy of the head, nor 
correctness of conduct, but that orthodoxy of the 
heart which is the best and the speediest method ot 
securing the other two, and is vastly more important 
than either of them or than both combined. 

|. There. are other points in Dr. Parker's address quite 
as important as this, its central thought—the contrast 
between the heart and mere opinions on one side, 
and mere sentiment on the other—and they are quite 
as applicable to recent events and questions in our 
‘own country ; but we will leave our readers to find 
them out and make the applications for themselves. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRKRESPONDENT.] . 


TRIP to Bangor by steamer, and the an 

of the Bangor Theological Seminary, claim liberal 
space in this week’s letter. No storm was raging, yet 
the night passage to Rockland was rough, in consequence 
of an old sea, or ground swell, that rolled in upon us 
from the disturbed ocean. But once in Penobscot Bay 
the waters were quiet and the sail up the river delight- 
ful ; the scenery in the distance, less the Palisades, re- 
minding one of many aspects of the Hudson. 

The escape from the Massachusetts coast sea-swell lato 
the broad and peaceful bay and river suggested the 
| theological analogy that the commotions are ‘mainly in 
Boston, ‘where à score of men, by extraordinary industry, 
try to make it appear that all the world is in a tempest. 
It is only the old scene of a ““ tempest In a tea-pot,” 

Maine may well felicitate herself in the position she 
occupies on the roll of theologians :; Samuel Harris, 
George Harris, Henry B. Smith, Roswell D. Hitchcock, 
Egbert O. Smyth, and Newman Smyth tre among her 
widely felt and Bonored sons. By their books some 
of these men are known afar, and all of them ute rec- 


— 


tute what they will call a Methodist exuberance of 


ognized as exerting a ee be h 2 F 
influence o Seminary which, 
not only for the 
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sparsely settled regions, but in the alumni that have 
gone into important fields in the cities and foreign lands. 
The Bangor Seminary was never better managed than 
now, the faculty being scholarly, able, abreast. the 
times, apt to teach, and by their inaugurals and articles 
- they have quietly contributed a large leaven to the 
Christocentric thought that is now working efficiently 
in constructive lines. Many of the students have not 
had full preliminary preparation for the studies of the 
course; but the examinations, as a whole, were credit- 
able, and never have I met more enthusiasm in teachers. 
‘In Hebrew and Greek, considering the limited literary 
* of some of the students, the work of the 
year showed good results, All departments carry in- 
vestigatlons to the Bible, and the search for truth seems 
honest, thorough, and free from dogmatism and cant. 
But the Seminary very much needs money and men. 
The friends of the institution in the State and out of it 
should promptly raise $100,000, that these noble men 
may not feel the crippling effects of poverty. The 
Seminary has too noble a history, and is too much of a 
desideratum to the State, to be allowed to languish for 
want of means. Then young men are needed to swell 
its classes. The prospect for a junfor class is quite 
good. Of the six seniors only four graduated, two 
choosing to remain and take an extra year. 
present uates, Mr. N. H. Harriman, of Bangor, was 
installed“pastor of the First Church fn Bangor the day 
following the anniversary, Dr. Reuen Thomas preach- 
ing the sermon. Mr. Harriman has taken charge of this 
divided’ and distracted church the past year, and has 
already accomplished much in healing difficulties. and 
his outlook in the pastorate is auspicious. Wednesday 
evening Dr. Reuen Thomas delivered a stirring address 
before the Rhetorical Society to a large audience in 
Hammond Street Church on the Influence of the Invisi- 
ble in the Christian Ministry. D:, Thomas is a favorite 
with Bangor audiences. At the alumni dinner the Rev. 
O. H. Pope, of Farmington, presided, and made a 
bright sp-ech. The trend of the after-dinner speeches 
was cheering and hopeful in the look ahead both for the 
_ Seminary and the denominat on. The gist of all the 
‘remarks was in the interests of peace and fraternity. 
Cons rvative men took broad views of truth. and main- 
“tained that charity snould animate all hearts while the 
work ‘of investigation is gol: g on honestly and thor- 
oughly. Separated ‘from the petty ecclesiasticisms 
that in tome places are working schismatica.y, 


the professors at Bangor are free from controversy, 


and have the opportunity to do admirable oonstruct- 

ve work. The faculty are harmonious and enthu- 
siastic, and have the confidence of the churches. 
Young men who are worthy are always cordially re- 
ceived by tlie faculty and the citizens of Bangor, Pro- 
fessor Ropes, in his address to the graduating eluss, 
urged it upon the young men to be manly men and 
godly men. These are the qualities for which Bangor 
stands, and to which its professors pledge tl.emselves— 
manliness and godliness, Professor Ropes sailed for 
Europe Saturday. 

During the year one of the oldest graduates of the 
Seminhry has passed away—the Rev. Wooster Parker, of 
Belfast. He has been a trustee for many years, and one 
of the truest and wisest friends of the institution. The 

‘vacancy in the board occasioned by his death was filled 

by the choice of the Rev. C. G. McCully, of Calais ; and 
the Hon. W. W. Thomas, of Portland, was elected to 
All the vacancy occasioned by the — of the Hon. 
‘Nelson Dingley’s term. 

;.. found the Republicans of Maine very enthusiastic 
for Mr. Blaine, confidently anticipating his nomination, 
_ predicting his election. A private letter rates him 

the noblest and ablest American since Henry Clay.” 
gt wn has been a great deal of indignation at the 
course of the Congregationalist in intimating that 
the Andover professors violated the courtesies of the oc- 
casion and exceeded the limits of their invitation in 
speaking specifically for the Seminary at the meeting of 
the Congregational Club. Ata special meeting of the 
Executive Committee the following miaute was passed 
and offered to the Congregationalist for publication : 


It Having been intimated that the statements presented 
by Professors Smyth and Harris at the reccnt meeting of 
the Congregational Club (May 26, 1884) involved the viola- 
tion of an agreement previously made that matters in con- 


troyersy were not to be discussed, the Executive Commit- | 


tee beg leave to say that the invitation extended to the 
faculty was without limitation or condition of any sort. 

To the Executive Committee belongs the entire respon- 
sibility for the conduct of that meeting, and in view of what 
has been said they desire thus publicly to assume it. 


(Signed), | 
TORREY. 


R. R. MEREDITH. 
‘Gzones M. Borxvrox. THOMAS. 
Ewan P.Burerss. FRANCIS FLINT. 


“June 9, 1884. 


Professor J. Henry, Thayer, recently ot Andover, 
has been elected to the chair in Harvard Divinity School 
made vacant by the death of Dr. Ezra Abbot. The un- 


One of the | 


j 


denominational action of the Board in making the choice, 
| as well as the eminent qualifications of the new incum- 


bent of the chair, are healthful signs of the times. 


Church, eight by confession and eight by letter. 
Mr. Swett, of Jamaica Plain, who has recently left 
to the American Board and to the Massachusctts Home 
Missionary Society what is estimated may amount toa 
quarter of a million each, was formerly a ‘Unitarian. 
OBSERVER. 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
HE National Republican Convention, which met 
in this city June 8, adjourned Friday evening, 
June 6, after holding six sessions and nominating the 
Hon. James G. Blaine, of Maine, for President, and the 


four years from March 4, 1885. The Convention was a 
notable body, and composed of very notable men. Both 
delegates and alternates made the impression on an at- 
tentive observer of having come to Chicago on very seri- 
ous business. The political war-horses were present, of 


dore Roosevelt, Robert R. Bishop, ex-Governor Long, 
of Massachusetts, Mr. Crapo, and Senator Hoar.’ The 


specially prepared for it, and capable of seating not far 
from ten thousand persons. The arrangements for dele- 
gates and the press were admirable. Every member of 
the audience could see all that was going on, but alas 
for the hearing! Probably not one-third of those pres- 
ent could understand what. was said, even by those who 


spoke most deliberately and distinctly. The size of the 


hall detracted very sensibly from the enjoyment of those 
who were near enough the speakers to hear them, pro- 
vided the room was quiet. To keep it quiet was well- 

| nigh impossible. The moving from seat to seat, through 
the aisles, and the hum of voices, were, indeed, like / the 


one who cared to follow the proceedings of the Convention 
and study its subtle phases of feeling and expression. 
The immense congregation, by its cheers, its manifest 
signs of approval and disapproval, was apparently con- 
scious of its power, and did not hesitate to use it in secur- 
ing the nomination of Mr. Blaine. It was hardly in hu- 
man nature to witness such demonstrations as were 
made in favor of Mr. Blaine and not be affected by 
them. Tumultuous cheering followed every mention 
of his name, and for not less than twenty minutes on 


ness its zeal for the nominee, was quite beyond control. 

The Convention was remarkable for the good feeling 
among the delegates that prevailed from beginning to 
end. There were strong partisans here; men with pro- 
gressive ideas and clear conscientious scruples: but 
there were no janglings, no personalities; no undue or 
unpleasant excitements, no bitter animosities. Indeed, a 
resolution introduced by Mr. Bishop, of Massachusetts, 
at the request of his State, to provide for a better ap- 
portionment of delegates to the National Convention was 
withdrawn as soon as it became evident that the Southern 
Republicans felt that the proposed measure would in- 
jure them. A resolution to bind the members of the 
Convention to support its nominees, whether satisfactory 
or not, was also withdrawn after George W. Curtis and 
one or two others had declared their unwillingness to be 
bound by it. 

The Convention, made choice, b a large majority, 
over General Powell Clayton, of Ar , of the Hon. 
John R. Lynch (colored), of Mississippi, as temporary 


chairman. By many this rejection of the candidate of 


the National Committee, which was without a precedent, 
was taken as a Blaine defeat. The sequel, however, 
proved that it had little significance, except a purpose 
on the part of the Convention to have its own way, in 
spite of the ring, if ring there be, and to give some 
slight recognition to colored Republicans of the South, 
Mr:, Lynch acquitted himself most creditably, and re- 
flected honor upon his race. Tbe Hon. John B. Hen- 
derson, of Missouri, the permanent chairman, presided 
well and with evident fairness. His voice could not 
reach half across the room, and in his efforts to make 
himself heard he must have suffered greatly. The most 


the Convention was in relation to membership. The 
Committee on Credentials was in session nearly forty- 
eight hours, and was unanimous at last in all its 
decisions. The public'wis most interested in the case 
of the Mahoneites from Virginia, who were seated in spite 
of the protests of the straight outs. The principle on 
which the Committee proceeded was ‘that of finding out 
who were ‘elected, and giving the seatto them. The 
first’ three sessions only prepared the way for the ‘real 
work of the Convention. Ai the Committee evidently | 
was not ready to report; the session on Wednesday night 
only lasted aboutiten minutes but the audience was in 


[Next Sunday sixteen will unite with the Old South 


of the sessions. 


Hon. John A. Logan, of Ilinvis, for Vice-President, for 


course; so were Civil Service men and Independents, 
like George William Curtis, Andrew D. White, Theo- 


Convention met in the Exposition Building, in a room 


sound of many waters,” most disturbing and trying to 


three several occasions the audience, in its efforts to wit- 


inated by acclamation. 


difficult question that came before. the committees of |. 


no mood for leaving and called up Governor ‘Oglesby, 


of Illinois, who spoke impromptu, but exceedingly well 
and happily. At the Thursday morning session the 
report on credentials was accepted and adopted without 
debate; also, after quite a lively discussion, the report on 
rules and order, and last of all the platform. The latter 
is a sharply drawn, concise campaign document, and 
one which the friends of Mr. Blaine will have no diffl- 
culty inusing. Its position with regard to the Chinese 
will not be acceptable to all, while mauy of the warmest 
supporters of Republican principles will not cease. to 
mourn the lack of any reference, even in the mildest 
terms, to the growing evils of intemperance. 

Thursday evening was in some respects the evening 
It was the evening of speech- -making ; 
and, though the speakers were not all equally attractive, 
it is not often that one can hear go many distinguished 
orators on a single occasion. Joseph R. Hawley, of 


‘Connecticut, was nominated by A. C. Brandegee, of 


the same State; John A. Logan, by Senator Cullom, of 
Illinois; his nomination was seconded by General B. M. 
Prentiss, of Missouri. Mr. Blaine was nominated by 
Judge West, of Ohio, noted alike for blindness and elo- 
quence. Governor Davis, of Minnesota, seconded the 
nomination in a short and pertinent speech, and was 
followed by Judge Goodloe, of Kentucky, the Hon. 
Thomas D. Platt, of New Vork, and the Hon. Galusha 
A. Grow, of Pennsylvania, who spoke in Mr, Blaine’s 


behalf as one of his old neighbors and life-long friends. 


Mr. Arthur was nominated by Martin L. Townsend, of 


New York, and the nomination was seconded in speeches 


by Messrs. Bingham, of Pennsylvania, John R. Lynch, 
of Mississippi, Winston, of North Carolina, and Pinch- 


back, of Louisiana. Judge Foraker, of Ohio, presented 


the name of John Sherman to the Convention, whose 


‘claims were also warmly advocated by Judge’ Holt, of 
| Kentucky. Toex-Governor Long, of Massachusetts, was 


given the honor of nominating the Hon. George F. Ed- 
munds, of Vermont, and to George W. Curtis the 
honor of seconding that nomination. These gentlemen 
spoke at a late hour, but their addresses were, in many 


respects, the best of the evening. An effort was then 


made, though it was past midnight, to proceed at once 


to a ballot, but a motion to adjourn was finally passed 


at a quarter before two Friday morning. 

The real battle, however, came in the first sesston of 
Friday. Long before the hotir for business had arrived 
the vast hall was crowded with an eager and expectant 
audience. Comparatively few ladies were present. 
After prayer by Dr. Scudder, the Convention proeeeded 
almost immediately to balloting. On the first ballot 
General Sherman received 2 votes; Robert Lincoln, 4; 
General Hawley, 13; John Sherman, 30; General 
Logan, 68 1-2; George F. Edmunds, 98; Mr. Arthur, 
278; and Mr. Blaine, 334 1-2, The secund ballot gave 
Mr. Blaine a gain of 14 1-2 votes. On the third ballot 
his gain was 26 votes; and it vas appcrent to all that a 
fourth ballot in the present state of feeling would secure 
his nomination. The Edmunds and Arthur men, there- 
fore, pr:ased a motion for adjournment, which. the 
friends of Blaine knew meant his defeat. The exci‘e- 
ment was grea‘, and order was preserved with the utmost 


difficulty. At length the roll-call of the States was com- 
pleted, and it was found that 864 of the delegates were 

in favor of adjournment, and 450 opposed to it. This 
settled the matter so evidently that Judge Foraker, who 


had nominated John Sherman, moved a suspension of 
the rules in order that James G. Blaine might be nom- 
In this he was opposed by 
many delegates, and the call of States was proceeded 
with, Alabama giving Mr. Blaine 8 of its 20 votes, 
and thus leading in the break in his favor. The next 
notable break was in the State of Illinois, which trans- 
ferred 34 of her 44 votes from General Logau to Mr. 
Blaine, Indiana then gave him 80 votes; Kentucky, 
9; Louisiana, 9; Massachusetts, 3; New York, 29; Ohio, 
46; Pennsylvania, 47; Tennessee, 10; Texas, 14. Be- 
yond this, point—it being evident ‘that Mr. Blaine had 
received a majority of the votes cast—all was confusion, 
quiet being restored at last only long enough to announce 


the vote, when the audience broke into a wild, tumult- 
ntly by the 


uous cheer, which was repeated almost in 
crowd outside, and emphasized by the firfhg of guns on 
the lake front. The vote was made unanimous, but as 
actually cast it stood : 541 for Blaine; 207 for Arthur; ; 
41 for Edmunds ; 7 for Logan; 15 for ‘Hawley 5. 2 for 
Lincoln. 


At the aeg session, which was attended by as 


large a crowd as ever, General Logan wis nominated 
for Vice-President by acclamation, and to the complete 
satisfaction, apparently, of all parties. The result ‘of 
the Convention is a sad disappointmen! to some of the 


best men in the Republican ranks. They were not en- 


tirely dissatisfied with Mr. Arthur's administration, but 
they had hoped that a man like Edmunds, or Hawley, 
or. Harrison, of Indiana, would have been heir standard- 
bearer, and that the next administration would inaugu- 
rate a de, arture from the traditional methods of the 
past, and establish Civil Service Reform. on a firm and 
enduring basis. 
June 7, 1884. 
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ORTHODOXY OF THE HEART. 
By THE Rev. JosepH PARKER, D. D. 


HE annual meeting of the Congregational Union is 
the great gathering of the Congregationalists of 
Great Britain; and the meeting this year was looked 
forward to with special interest because, after a some- 


what excited campaign, Dr. Joseph Parker had been 


elected President and was to deliver the annual address. 
This address, which occupied over two hours in delivery, 
is published in full in the Christian World.” Some 
parts of it have a particular bearing on the church and 
social questions peculiar to England, and these portions 
we omit. The rest we give substantially. They have a 
very direct bearing on some of the current — in 
our own country : 

Now abideth Sect, and but the 
greatest of these is Goodness. In this and every age the 
noblest power of Christ’s Church—using the term Church in 
its most inclusive sense—is not so much orthodoxy of 
speculative opinion, or orthodoxy of polity, as orthodoxy of 
heart; not that the one necessarily excludes the other, but 
that, unhappily, the one does not always include the other. 


The more 1 search the Scriptures the more I see the im- 


— 


portance which is attached to the heart. Whilst, therefore, 
some speak with high authority of the culture of mind, and 
others with high example of the culture of manners, be it 
mine to speak, with the strength of conscious weakness, of 
the nobler culture of the heart, and to show how.true is the 
doctrine of Longfellow— 
It is the heart, and not the brain, 
That to the highest doth attain.” 

As the end of physical training is physical strength, and the 
end of intellectual education is intellectual power, so the end 
of all religious inquiry, instruction, and attainment is pure- 
ness of heart, meekness of spirit, loving obedience to our 
Father’s will, oneness with God in every thought and wish. 
This would seem to be granted at once. That is the infinite 
danger of my theme. Such easy consent betrays a fatal 
ignorance of its scope and dignity. There is an assent 
which is worse than contradiction, and I find that assent in 
treating the doctrine of pureness of heart as if it were an 
elementary truth, instead of being the final outcome, the 
crowning glory and all-completing beauty, of Christian 
study and Christian action. Orthodoxy of heart represents 
agony, sacrifice, nightly wrestlings with strong angels, toil- 
some journeys up Mount Moriah, draughts of a cup heavy 
with grief and full of bitterness ; it represents the tragedy of 


‘life as directed and inspired by the very Spirit of God. 


DOCTRINE, NOT DOGMA, 


I thus guard my subject, and magnify it, lest it should 
suffer under tue fluent but thoughtless criticism which 
would ignorantly separate it from all that is most profound 
and sublime in theology and philosophy. Instead of intend- 
ing my subject to throw into unfavorable contrast what is 
known as doctrinal knowledge, I mean to teach that what- 
ever is metaphysically wrong can never be practically right. 
For atime it may seem to be so; for a time it may even 
work as if it were so; but in the result—sometimes far off— 
it will be shown that only the metaphysically true is the 
eternally enduring. This isthe ground on which Christianity 
calmly claims the ultimate rule of human thought: its mod- 
ernness is in its antiquity; its practical replies are in its 
metaphysical depths ; its Lamb was slain before the found a- 
tion of the world; and it fills all time simply because its 
Author inhabiteth eternity.“ So the subject is no loose 
pebble lying on the common road, but a living stone in a 
Uving temple resting on living foundations; yea, more: it 
is the top-stone, laid on amid shoutings of joy, the stone 
without which the temple would be a mournful failure. To 
my own mind it is no frivolous distinction which separates 


the Scriptural word doctrine from the scholastic word 
| 66 dogma,”’ 


There is a limitation about the word dogma 
which seems to me to bear the finger-prints of the pedant or 
the priest, and Protestants have no love for either of them in 
his professional capacity. 
is a wide and solemn word; all the four seasons of the year 
are in it; it is a solemn challenge to the human mind; it is 
charged with the surprise and the peace of a continual rev- 
elation; it is no priest-trimmed word which the spiritual 
tyrant has measured, settled, and monopolized by his im- 
pious seal; it is God's word, in which is the hiding of his 


own secret, and yet a recognition of the dignity of the hu- 


man mind. We must remember that in seeking a creed we 
may easily lose a faith. In defining God we may be uncon- 
sciously creating an idol. There is an idolatry of phrases as 
well as an idolatry of images. For this reason Iam most 
anxious to connect pureness of heart, sweetness and lowli- 
ness Of soul, with the doctrine of Chriat, rather than with 
the dogmas. of the priest. 


LIFE, NOT SENTIMENT. 


Having thus put my subject in a right relation to divine 
doctrine as distinguished from human dogmatism, I must 
guard it from the ill-usage of those who idolize mere senti. 
ment as the highest expression of Christianity. In this holy 
study I separate myself from them entirely. They are 
people who admire what they mistakenly call “‘ simplicity ;”’ 
they shun intellectual toil ; they would be lulled into spirit- 
ual slumber; they wish to shed inexpensive tears; they 
think Christianity is an emotion, and that religion is “a 
frame of mind. You must not confound my Orthodoxy of 
Heart with such conceptions of simplicity, for it has no re- 
lation to them, and certainly no sympathy with them. 


the true sense of the term we all aim at simplicity, but 


the simplicity of shallowness. No Christian preacher can 
be as simple in the pulpit as he would wish to be, because 


The mysterious hearer makes the mysterious preacher. 


mandments on Sinai. 
cause virtue is divisible into ten mysteries, but because vice. 


‘** Doctrine,’’ on the other hand, 


There was one commandment in Eden, there were ten com- 
There are ten commandments not be- 


has made ten attempts to break through the golden circle of 
obedience. It is vice that occasions the complexity. 
Thus I have wished to guard my conception of Orthodoxy 


of Heart from those who would dissever Christian character | 


from Christian doctrine, and also from those who would 
reduce Christian character to a pure but transient emotion, 


and regard Christian teaching as devoid of intellectual 


dignity. No words can express my conception; and the in- 
tent of this address, so graphically and so solemnly as the 
apostolic terms“ If any man have not the spirit of Christ, 
he is none of his.“ That spirit is its own witness and its 
own vindication. There may be an answer to theology, but 
there is no answer to godliness. 
majority we have declared ourselves to be evangelical in 
theology ; not for one moment would we rest under the sus- 
picion that we had become latitudinarian in doctrine, ‘but. 
we rose in pathetic anger to claim the mantle of the Puritan 
fathers. Let me say, then, even at the risk ‘of the most 
crushing sel f-condemnation, that I know not of any ghast- 
lier irony than the life of a man who is orthodox in intel- 
lect and heterodox in heart. That is the deadly schism 
which rends the body of Christ. Think of a man boasting 
of his orthodoxy as to the mysterioug constitution of the 
Godhead, and yet serving the devil in secret sin! Think of 
a man callously sending others to the blackness of darkness 
on account of theological heresy, and yet cherishing malice 
and uncharitableness in the secret thoughts of his heart ! 
Think of a man insisting upon the plenary inspiration of 
the Scriptures, and yet being a churl at home, wanting in 
sympathy, querulous, exacting, and oppressive! Men have 
been expelled from the Church for heresy, for drunkenness, 
for adultery, for theft; but who has ever been expelled for 
pride, for hardness of heart, for worldliness of mind, for 
bitterness of spirit, for self-righteousness, for contempt of 
the pcor, or for censoriousness of speech? In escaping the 
vulgarity of crime we may have yielded ourselves to the 
refinement of sin. We must not forget that more is said in 
the Bible against pride than against drunkenness, and 
against an unforgiving spirit than against intellectual 
heresy, and we must caution ourselves against the subtle 
danger of escaping those appeals under the lying pretense 
that they are commonplaces of Christian education. With 
a theology so vast, so sublime, yet so practical, calling us to 
all that is mysterious and ghostly in adoration, summoning 
the soul into the inmost sanctuary of the Invisible God— 


without a shape on which to rest the affrighted eye, or a line 


on which to lay the trembling hand; calling us onward and 
upward through a silence that makes our very breathing a 
conscious trespass, and through a light from which our 
very purity shrinks in shame; with a theology so practical 
as to search our hidden life as with fire, to{test our standards 
and balances, to bring our words to judgment, and to track 
our daily course with the criticism of God; with a theology 
demanding personal incarnation in fellowship and service, 
charging us with the sacred trust of representing Christ to 
a hostile world, and constantly charging us to prove the 
reality of our faith by the sincerity of our love—with such a 
theology handed to us by the inspired penmen for exposi- 
tion and exemplification, who does not see that high above 
all other qualifications—even prophecy, tongues, mysteries, 
and all knowledge—must stand in holy favor an- solitary 
privilege the PURE HEART that alone can see God ? | 
CHRISTIAN COURTESY IN CONTROVERSY. 


Courtesy, not to use a stronger term, demands the conces- 
sion that many of the able and illustrious men whom we 
from time to time controversially attack are as deeply in 
earnest as we are ourselves. Their nonconformity in one 
direction may be as serious as our own nonconformity in 
another. There will be exceptions on both sides, but they 
must not be allowed to interrupt the current of this imme- 
diate argument, which concerns itself alone with men of all 
creeds and parties who ure simple in purpose and resolute 


in quest ot knowledge. My suggestion is, that the intelleot- 
ual demolition of oppon: nts is the inferior, though not 


needless and certainly not despicable, half of the work 
which Christian disputants and expositors are bound to 


-undertake. From year to year, notably in the month of 


May, Christian speakers have put the same unbelievers to 


death, amid the delighted huzzas of people who did not 


altogether understand what they gratefully applauded. 
How often have those unsocial and unhappy persons, the 
Mills, father and son, been scourged to destruction and 
buried in the unconsecrated portion of Exeter Hall? Has 
not Mr. Matthew Arnold, like another apostle, been in 
„deaths oft’’? Can M. Renan be yet alive? Has he not 
died an awful death every May within the memory of man? 
As for Mr. Herbert Spencer, may he not say, as edition 
after edition of his books is called for, thrice was I ship- 
wrecked, a night and a day have I been in the deep, five 
times received I in the Congregational Union forty stripes 
save one? We annually slay those men, yet they annually 
grow in fame—probably owing in some measure to ser fact 
tha we slay them in their absence. 
SAVING, NOT VANQUISHING. 

I am not complaining that intellectual answers have been 
returned to intellectual questions. My one anxiety, in this 
connection, is to point out that the sacred purpose of Chris- 


tianity is not exhausted in a merely intellectual tournament. 


The exclusively intellectual man has completed his distinc- 
tive work when he has concluded his argument or his criti- 
cism, whereas the intellectual Christian has bardly entered 
upon his highest task when he has finished his closest argu- 
mentative exposition. We have been told that the intellect, 
alone can take part in determining the conflict of two dia- 
metri¢ally opposite conceptions of the tniverse. 1 am ‘not 
about to contest that doctrine, though I cannot accept it 


Without qualification I merely wish to found upon it a cau- 


By an overwhelming | 


tion which men of my own class and’ standing should con- 
stantly lay to heart. There are men amongst us who are 
happily qualified to meet scientific disputants on their own 
ground ; but there are others of us who are in no proper 
sense qualified to speak the language or fight the battles of 
science. We must be content to do another kind of work. 


Scientific men themselves will respect us all the more for 


keeping strictly within our own lines. When, for example, 
Professor Huxley tells me that in chalk there is a fine mud 
which, when dried into.a grayish white friable substance, 
presents to the microscope innumerable globigerine em- 
‘bedded in a granular matrix, I am bound to admit that 
there is a dignity about chalk which I had ignorantly omitted 
to recognize ; and when Professor Tyndall assures me that 


— 


when a body is raised to incandescence by a hydrogen 


flame, the vibrating periods of its atoms must be shorter 


Men of my particular class must. rejoice that there are 
brethren who can discuss scientific questions with scientific 
‘men, whilst we are called to the not inferior work of pro- 
claiming that the Son of man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost. I must not be understood aa suggeat- 
ing that Christianity is not more intellectual than any hu- 
man philosophy, but rather as pointing to a succeeding and 
completing mission which is distinctively and essentially 
Christian. The one business of Christianity is to save men. 


It is not to dazzle them by wit, to astound them by informa- 
tion, or to amaze them by ecclesiastical inventiveness; it 1s 


to save men. The true apostle must ever say, I deter- 
mined not to know anything among you save Jesus Christ 
and him crucified.’’ The heart is the preacher—“ not with 


unquenchable passion, which seeks to save some.“ 
WHO IS NOT SOUND IN THE FAITH. 
Are we really orthodox in heart? Do we as Christians 
love one another with pure hearts fervently? Have we, 
above all things, fervent charity amongst ourselves? Not 


only charity, but fervent charity, the charity that covers the 


multitude of sin? Have we “put on charity, which is the 
bond of perfectness’’? I know we are orthodox in mind, 

but are we also orthodox in heart? Is the reputation of 
every brother dear to us? Does the halting of any brother 
grieve us with holy sadness? It is easy to disprove our 
orthodoxy of heart by suggesting that some brother is not 
sound in the faith.“ That charge should never be lightly 
made. Ifa brother is really not sound in the faith, say so 
openly and solemnly, and treat the appalling occasion with 
a gravity worthy of the awful issues that are involved, but 


do not whisper away his reputation, do not by cunningly 


accentuated interrogations awaken irrational and ground- 
less suspicions. Impute unchastity to a woman, or coward- 
ice to a soldier, or venality toa judge—these impeachments 
are harmless compared to the insinuation that a minister is 


bread ot dishonesty, that he is making a market-place of the 
sanctuary, that he is telling lies in the name of heaven, that 


he is enjoying the emoluments of high treason, that he is 


selling the Son of God for gold, and daily putting him to an 
open shame, When we speak of a minister as not sound 
in the faith,”’ let us speak with that mournful pathos with 
which strong men would speak of the heart’s ruin or the 
soul's suicide. Ministerial usefulness has been ruined by 
the thoughtless Whisper not sound; or where usefulness 
has not been absolutely wrecked suspicion has been excited, 
heresy has been waited for, barmiess words have been 
twisted into harmful meanings, and trustful communication 
between pastor and people has been embarrassed or inter- 
rupted. For my part,I will not hesitate to say who, in my 
settled judgment, is not sound.“ He is not sound who 
supposes the truth of God begins and ends in any phrase or 
phrases which the ingenuity of man can invent; he is not 
sound who can never recognize Christ except as preached 
by oue idolized preacher in words equally idolized; he is 


those who do not worship the church-image he has set up ; 
he is not sound” who will not leave the ninety-and-nine 
in the wilderness and go out after that which is lost until he 
find it. 


= 


THE SORT OF MEN WANTED. 


That is the heart we want; the great shepherdly heart ; 
the heart that will lose nothing but “ the son of perdition ; 7 
the heart that loves the most, that hopes the best, and takes 
tenderest care of the weak and wayward in the great flock. 
Christian churches should be slow to learn the art ot ex- 
communication. Unskillfulness in that art will surely be 
leniently regarded by Him whose mercy endureth forever. 
I venture to say this in full remembrance of the words, 
Him that is an heretic after the first and second admoni- 
tion, reject ;’’ but what is an ‘‘ admonition,” and who can 
deliver it? I am not speaking of heretics who make a boast 
of heresy, of vain and idle minds that seek notoriety through 
heresy, or of men who in any degree glory in the singularity 
of heresy, but of earnest and most reverent inquirers who 


logical positions. Wecannot deny that wonderful changes 
take place almost silently, nor can we deny that there is a 
serious sense in which the heresies of one generation are the 
orthodoxies of the next. The time may come again—as it 


has been constantly coming in history—when the rejected 


man may be proved to have had the spirit of prophecy in 
him, and to have simply related a dream which came to him 


in night-visions from God, and to have committed no other 


fault than to have lived a generation before his time. On 
some, therefore, we must have compassion, making a 


judgment even upon those who have separated him from 


not sound in the faith ;” it means that he is eating the 


n almost inperceptibly withdrawn from customary theo- 


their sociity; and when in the quiet but unfailing and criti- 


than those to which the radiation of the flame itself is due, 
I instantly fall back upon the injunction, ‘‘ Agree with thine. 
adversary quickly whiles thou art in the way with him.“ 


wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ should be made of 
none effect — but with the yearning love, the burning and 


not sound’’ who would call down fire from heaven upon 


— 


difference.” In proportion as the so-called heretic is really 
under better impulses than hig own, he will forbear harsh _ 
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cal providenoe which ever vindicates its own inspirations, | 


they say to one another, We were verily guilty concerning 
our brother in that we saw the anguish of his heart when he 
besought us, and we would not hear,’’ he—by the very spirit 


of prophecy which for the moment made him a heretic—in-. 


terpreting the narrow incident by the larger purpose, will 
nobly exclaim, with the passion of a heart that ne ver lost its 
orthodoxy, ‘‘ Now therefore be not grieved, nor angry with 
yourselves. . . . It was not you, but God.“ 


EXPULSION FROM CHURCH FELLOWSHIP. 
It is entirely in this spirit that I must in one protective 


sentence claim for faith as much at least as has been 
claimed for doubt. It must not be supposed that expulsion 


fy 


is always on one side. Superficially it may appear to be so, 


but morally it may be as much on the one side as the other. 
As certainly as a church can expel a man, a man can expel 
a church. Nor may we as Protestants and dissenters find 
fault with the man simply because he is only one. Dissent- 
ers cannot consistently sneer at small minorities, not even 
at the ludicrous minority of one; they do sometimes indulge 
in a sneer at the one man s oddity, but they do it at the ex- 
pense of everything that is distinctive and influential in 
their own history. I only ask that it may be remembered on 
all sides that there is an honest faith as well as an honest 
doubt, and that in the case of expulsions it may possibly be 
that ree one man may have expelled the church. 


AN AWFUL PICTURE, 


I — bold to say that the inspired heart alone, not the 


educated intellect, can undertake some departments of 
Christian service most needed by this age. As Divine love 
was the cause of Divine incarnation, so love of Christ is the 
cause of any love of man that is deep, constant, and sacri- 
ficial. In this sense, as in every other, love never faileth. 
Love will outrun genius. Love will wait longer than states- 
manship. Love will stand at the door and knock long after 
dignity has fallen into deep sleep. Love will see the man, 
where self-conscious morality will only see the sinner. The 
darkness and the light are both alike to love. The bent fig 
ure passing to and fro in the thick night is love: the tired 
stranger whose locks are wet with heavy dews is love; the 
specter walking on the troubled sea towards more troubled 
mei is love: the wanderer in quest of the lost lamb is love: 

love never faileth—God is love! 
God, love of Christ, love of man—could live, and work with 
anxious hopefulness, in some parts of the very London in 
which we are now gathered.? No words can fitly describe 


the awful circumstances. We cannot, indeed, properly pro. 
nounce the words which even dimly indicate the ‘perdition, | 


the smoke of whose torment beclouds the splendor of our 
garish civilization. Only a man who has known the pain of 
hunger can properly pronounce the word hunger; “ it is 
part of a foreign language to us; we know its letters, we do 
not know its gnawing cruelty ; but he knows all the horrors 
of the expressive term. Gentility turns aside from the 
darker features of the times ; pedantry asks for rising neigh- 
borhoods and socia] distinctions ; self-indulgence is anxious 
about its smoking feast and downy couch ; speculation prays 
that its serene retreat be unviolated by the noise of vulgar 
tragedies ; vanity exhausts itself in petty idolatries ; learn - 

ing plans an extension of its library—still the appalling 
facts remain, a daily appeal tojChristian attention; still the 
little child dies in the fetid room; the reeling drunkard 
staggers to his bed of straw; ruined womanhood cries for 
vengeance; pale hunger dies in silence; discontentment 
plots the downfall of society; bold blasphemy drowns the 
plea of timid prayer ; still the darkness lengthens its deadly 
shadow, and still the pit widens into a gloomier abyss; and 
in the face of facts which are their own eloquence, I venture 
to contend that the only force equal to the overwhelming 
occasion is a sanctified heart, a love like Christ's own, a 
compassion large and soft as the pity of God. 


THE COLLEGE QUESTION. 
I present purpose is to give a bit of personal ex- 


perience, which may possibly help some other 


father to answer the far-reaching question, “Shall I 
send my boy to college?“ 

I am a graduate of an Eastern college, located in a 
beautiful valley, surrounded by everlasting hills, and 
watched over by God-fearing men. From the prairies 
of the West I desired to have my sons educated at my 
Alma Mater. My oldest son was a fair scholar, but 
showed no special aptitude for any particular line of 
work or study. He was somewhat indifferent, but went 
to college because I desired it— because I sent him. At 
his graduation he had not decided as to his future course, 


and it was not till after a year in business that he con- 


cluded to enter the ministry. He is now doing faithful, 
enthusiastic work in his much-loved profession, and re- 
joices, to be a helper in upbuilding the world. In a 
recent letter he says: 
ing and sending me to college.“ 

When my second son had finished me course of our 
village public school, he had not developed any love for 
study, and indeed was a source of great disappointment 
to me, on account of the superficial character. of his 
attainments. While 1 desired very much to have him 


take a college course, I thought best to give him a year 


of office work. During this time he showed good 
business tendencies, and he enjoyed his work. 
decided, however, to have him fit for college, and at 


the close of his year of work he entered a city high 


school. At any time during the first month or two he 
would have gladly left school forever and gone, back to 


business. He kept on because I wished it—because I 


What but love—love of. 


1 want to thank you for prepar- 


1 


son's village schoolmates, who left school for business. 


| pathetic imagination, which opens the door to natures 


sent him. Happily, in the high school be fell among 
live, enthusiastic teachers, who not only gave him good 


one of the most enthusiastic defenders of a college course 


teen to seventeen—are prepared to decide as to their 
future course in life. 


sible for some critics to reach any clear, distinct, indi- 


‘that he is less of stature by an inch than that epic 


This method is particularly irritating when sipped to 


or class of objects; if they like the dramatists they can 


the range of appreciation in many people, and sets nar- 


leave the great book of universal experience uncut ; who 


but it will be quick to recognize excellence under all 
unexpected combination of sounds. Such 4 nature | 


1 


instruction, but who imparted to him some of their own 
enthusiasm for study. He is now, with a younger 
brother, in the same mountain-encircled college, and is 


of study for-young men. 
The other morning I rode into the city with one of my 


He said: ‘‘I am very sorry I did not go to college when 
I had the chance. One does not appreciate the advan- 
tages of study and of an education when he is young.” 
It seems to me that very few young men at the age 
when they should begin to fit for college—say from fif- 


. And Iam very sure that for any 
position, a four years’ course in a Christian college is the. 
best preparation. If the roll of college graduates should 
be called, I think the almost universal answer would be, 
* 1 am glad I was 8 sont to college. ” A. F. 


“IN MY ATTIC. 


CONCERNING TASTE IN POETRY. 


N the course of a year a good deal of criticism gets 
into my attic. In some of it I recognize a penetra- 


tion, a 8 thetic insight, a power of interpretation, | 
— 5 0 of immortal blossoming. I find in every poet some les- 


which entitle it to the highest place among works of 
contemporaneous literature ; it is critical only in form ; 
in purpose, spirit, and imaginative range it is creative. 
To more of this great mass of criticism I am glad to ac- 
knowledge the indebtedness due to that which gives usa 
clearer and more intimate acquaintance with the highest 
natures and the noblest minds. But much of it I find 
singularly barren and shallow. It is apparently im pos- 


vidual judgments; their method is simply to place a 
writer alongside the well-known figures of literature, 
d then, with chalk and tape-line, ascertain the fact 


poet, slighter of build than this dramatist, less finely 
proportioned than this master of lyrical song. Mean- 
while what the man really is in himself entirely es- 
capes attention, The points in which he differs from 
others are clearly indicated and strongly emphasized ; 


but the qualities which make up his individuality are 


completely overlooked ; the critic’s method has no place 
for that sort of adjudication. I have become so 
thoroughly weary of this mechanical beating of the air 
that when I come upon the phrase, Mr. Jones lacks 
Browning’s intensity and dramatic force; he has none 
of Wordsworth’s tranquil insight into the universal ele- 
ment in nature ; nor does he possess in any degree the 
Tennysonian faculty of melodious expression,” I close 
the book or the magazine and take up something more 
ptomising. I know there is eaten to be learned from 
that kind of criticism. 


poetry; to which, unfortunately, it. is more frequently ap- 
plied than to any other form of literature. There are 
many people, apparently, whose capacity of apprecia- 
tion is not large enough to take in more than one object 


see nothing in the epic poets; if they admire Words- 
worth they can discover no poetry in Byron ; if they love 
Whittier they must forswear Longfellow. The sym- 


and creations as far apart as those of Wordsworth and 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, is by no means a common pos - 
session, and it is the lack of it which defines so sharply 


row limits to thefr intellectual companionships. I do 
not envy the man whose zeal for the fresh, virile verse 
of Burns will not permit him to enjoy the finely chiseled, 
weighty lines of Walter Savage Landor. Life is large 
enough for both ; poetry is too great to be bound by the 
limitations of individual taste and experience. 
There are excellent persons who live by one poet; 0 
find in a single chapter sufficient for their needs, and 


are content to linger always along the shores of a single 
stream, and never seek the other great rivers that fer- 
tilize the earth. ‘No one cares to quarrel with such a 
one so long as he does not attempt to impose his limita- 
tions on the rest of us; it is only when. he declares that 
because Burns is a genuine poet, therefore a singer of 
such different tones as Landor cannot be, that we feel 
disposed to hint that there.is a defect in his scale which 
deprives him of some of the deepest notes, and that. hia 
world is possibly smaller than the universe. 

A genuine poetic nature is :catholic ; it will have 1 
decided preferences, its spiritual affinities and kinships, 


forms, and to detect the melody that may thrill the most 
will have many moods, and will find its laureate for 


Sach of them. A. Homer will answer its cry for large, ob- 
jective, 1 8 movement; Dante will meet its craying 


} passions, desir 


'| oftener and with more delight than to any other. 


for intense and. mystical personification; Shakespeare 
will summon before it, in veritable flesh and blood, the 


res, and ambitions that often rise like 
dim phantoms out of the depths of its unconscious life. 
For such a nature Spencer will dream, Milton set his 
n to the organ music of his mighty line, and Her- 
ck scatter. the blossoms of May as he fingers his mel- 
7" pipe. There are mornings when one reads Pope’s 
Windsor Forest with undiminished zest; there are 
aher mornings when Emerson's Wood Notes“ will 
put into speech the poetry that broods among the trees; 
there are summer afternoons when nature touches us 
lightly and in detail, and there are other days when the 
universal spirit is abroad, and makes us feel the affinity 
‘of tree and cloud, the oneness of earth and sky. 
Fortunate is he in whose nature this faculty of appre- 
‘ciation is found; to him life speaks in many tones, and in 


each there will be some revelation of the mystery. 


Poetry is one of the great consolations of life because it 
lifts us to those outlooks from whence we see a kind of 


| order running its shining lines through the chaos; it 


Jeads us through the baffling confusion of things to the 


‘reality that hides behind them. There is one case in 


my attic given up entirely to the poets, and I go to it 
Life 
needs constant idealization ; incessant feeding from the 
fountains of the imagination. Poetry renews wonder 
and awe in the presence of the perpetual miracle of 
nature, and sows the rugged fields of life with flowers 


son which I am glad to learn, and I strive to turn to 
each a responsive side. My own preference is strongly 
for the poets that draw their inspiration from the uni- 
versal experience; my deepest conviction is that the 
greatest literature can have its in roots in no other soil ; 
but I should count myself blind if I did not find in me 
poets of scholarship some chords whose vibrations were 
harmony with my own thought. I should lose much if, 
loving as I do the deep poetry of Wordsworth and Em- 
erson, flowing sometimes like mountain rivulets through 
the heart of world-old forests, I did not also find in Ar- 
nold a music still sweet and penetrating, although bur- 
dened with a different song. Nature and Life wear an 


‘infinite variety of forms, and take on countless moods : 


could Poetry, on whose pipe each lays its lips and 
breathes its music, give forth a melody less varied? 


THE HOME MISSIONARY MEETING. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT, | 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, June 5, 1884. 

AM: wetter before the close of the meetings ; but not 
before their significance can be measured and stated. 
The attendance is quite as large as last year; and the 
enthusiasm, if not as fresh and intense, is quite as deep, 
and more thoughtful ; it is less an enthusiasm for the 
meeting or the Society, and more for the work to be 
done. 

It is interesting to watch the personnel of such a gather. 


ing, as one sees it, not merely in the Convention, but at 


the Hathorn Springs before breakfast, or on the piazza of 
the American,“ which is a sort of headquarters. I 
have made my own headquarters, as I did last year, at 
Twin Cottage, where I am not so far from the madding 
crowd but that I can mingle in it by five minutes’ 

walk, but where I have a quiet room, a delightful shade, 

and a general very-much-at-home feeling, which hotels. 
cannot give. It must be interesting to the student of 
human nature to trace the contrasts of life exhibited at 
such a watering-place as this—rather at this particular 
watering-place, for there is no other like it—where every 
phase of social life has its annual exhibition, from a 

Missionary Convention to a horse-race. In this particu- 

lar Convention it is interesting, and to your peace-loving 
correspondent delightful, to see the lion and the lamb 
sitting down together; radicals like Dr. Ward and con- 
servatives like Dr. Withrow in Christian fellowship and 
friendship. Which is the lamb and which the lion I 


| will not undertake to determine; so far as I can judge, 


they change about. The moral of such a gathering on 
its social side is to me as plain as it is welcome; this, 
namely, that, wide as are our theological differences—and 
I am not inclined to ignore or belittle them—they some. 
how melt away and disappear when we meet together, 
not to debate theology, but to engage in practical Chris- 
tian work. On the questions which threatened to divide 
this Convention, Drs. Ward and Withrow, George Leon 
Walker and Lyman Abbott, were ‘of one mind, and 
worked together in the interest of peace and harmony 
in our Southern work between the two great Home 
Missionary Societies. It is a convention of workers 
rather than thinkers; if one may make such a distinction 

without seeming to be invidious.’ It is perhaps best that 


1 the platform should be given chiefly if not exclusively 


to men who bring to it the fire and the enthusiasm which 
only field work can give ; ; and such an address of rude 
| eloquence : as we heard last night from the Rev. Mr. Pud- 
deford, though it does not do much to instruct, does a 
great deal to arouse, the audience. At all events, we 
have heard nothing, I believe, so far from such repre- 
sentativescholars as President Fairchild, Mr. Munger, Dr. 
Walker, Dr. Johnson, of Rutland, and the like, whose 
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faces I see in the audience, men who always remember 
that God gave man two ears and two eyes and only one 
mouth ; and even the voice of the revered and beloved 
Dr. Hopkins has only been heard in prayer. With one 
single exception, all the addresses have been cast in a 
practical rather than in a philosophical mold. 

That exception was Dr. Behrends’s opening sermon on 
Tuesday evening, preached to a large congregation, 
on the text Who is my neighbor?“ It was a philo- 
sophical unfolding of the law of Christian philanthropy, 
and somewhat too general to give any direction to the 
thought of the Convention. That was given the next 
morning by the admirable address of Dr. J. H. Seelye, 
of Amherst, who presided at the meeting, and who pre- 
sented with great force and vigor the dangers which 
threaten the Republic from Communism, and the neces- 
sity laid upon us of an aggressive work in our great 
cities. 

The papers of the two Secretaries on the work of the 
Society during the past year, though clear presentations 
of the field already occupied and the work already in 
hand, did not turn the minds of the Convention away 
from the direction which President Seelye had given to 
their thoughts. Mr. Clark presented the history of the 
year. The legacies have fallen off; but the gifts of the 
living have more than compensated for the decrease, 
and have brought up the receipts of the year to 
$385,004.10. One-quarter of the Emergency Fund of 
$100,000, recommended last year to be raised, has been 
paid in to the treasury, with a result already accom- 
plished of a hundred and twenty-three new churches. 
The Society has kept pace with the advancing tide of 
immigration into Dakota, has supplied the places of 
the twenty-four students sent thither for summer work 
by permanent ministers, and is sending almost as many 
students into the same field again this year. It has be- 
gun also to increase its work in the cities, seizing and 
holding strong points at the centers of population. It 
has organized a work among the foreign-born popula- 
tions of the larger cities under the Rev. Henry A. 
- Schauffler, of Cleveland, Ohio, and the Rev. George E. 
Albrecht, of Davenport, Iowa. It has commissioned 
fifty men during the year preaching in foreign tongues, 
and its work, so far as it can be expressed in figures, is 
‘seen in an increase of ministers under commission, 192 ; 
of churches planted, 149; of Sabbath-schools gathered, 
298 ; churches completed, 118 ; converts reported, 4,400. 
Dr. Barrows’s paper on the New South ” was an argu- 
ment rather than a statement. He urged pushing for- 
ward the work of church building in the South, because 
(1) Congregationalists are -migrating thither ; (2) Congre- 
gationalists should do their share of the work of evange- 
lization there, as everywhere; (3) they promote educa- 
tion; (4) they emphasize ecclesiastical liberty; (5) and 
an ethical religion, bearing testimony to the brotherhood 
of man; (6) and are unsectarian. The paper made no 
reference to the fact that the Society had appointed a 
Special Committee to consider and report to the present 
meeting on the work of Congregationalists in the South, 
and lost something of its legitimate and proper effect 
because it seemed to anticipate the report of that com- 
mittee. It would have been more effective if Dr. 
Barrows had confined himself to a report of his observa- 
tions during his recent tour in the South, and reserved 
his arguments for a discussion on the Special Com- 
mittee’s report. 

That report was brought before the meeting by the 
chairman of the Special Committee, Dr. J. E. Twitchell, 
of East Boston. It will probably be found in full in the 
denominational papers, and, of course, in the Home 
Missionary Magazine.” That this report awakened no 
debate, and that its recommendations were unanimously 
adopted, was due largely to the clearness and ability of 
the paper itself, drawn and presented by Dr. Twitchell, 
to the admirable manner in which it was read, and to 
the fact that it was printed and distributed through the 
house for the benefit of the members. It pointed out 
briefly but forcibly the fact that the American Mission- 
ary Association and the American Home Missionary 
Society are both at work in the same field, and sustained 
by the same constituencies; that it is impossible to 
divide their work by caste or color lines without violating 
the essential principles of Congregationalism, of Repub- 
jicanism, and of Christianity ; nor by geographical lines 
without compelling one of these two Societies to abandon 
work already begun and efficiently carried on; nor by 
a division into educational and evangelical work, since 
the churches can properly do no educational work that 
is not evangelical. The only method of adjustment left 
was that indicated by the report of the Conference Com- 
mittee, representing both Societies, at Springfield. By 
this report the Home Missionary Society was advised to 

devote its chief work to church building in the West and 
Southwest; the American Missionary Association was 
advised to devote its chief work to education in the 
South ; and when the two works come into close rela- 
tions the two Societies were advised to adjust their rela- 
tions by mutual conference. In accordance with these 
principles, adopted by the Committee as their own, the 
Society was advised to instruct its Executive Committee 


to invite at an early day the Executive Committee of the 
American Missionary Association to meet with them for 


the purpose of adjusting their mutual relations and their 


common work. The report was accepted and its rec- 
ommendation adopted without debate. Thusa danger 
of controversy somewhat seriously apprehended passed 
away, and the danger of collision between the two 
Societies has also, it is to be hoped, been permanently 
avoided. There was still some fear that a warm discus- 
sion would be provoked in the morning upon the report 
of the committee appointed on Dr. Barrows’s paper. The 
chairman of this committee, Dr. Stimson, of Worcester, 
is known to be an earnest advocate of the doctrine that 


the American Missionary Association should confine 


itself to school work, and leave all church building, 
South as well as West, to the Home Missionary Society. 
He might easily have availed himself of his opportunity 
to press these views upon the Convention ; but he had 
the tact and wisdom not to do so, and to present a very 
brief report, indorsing the paper of Dr. Barrows, and de- 
clar.ng that the principles laid down by the Committee 
of Conference afford a sufficient basis for mutual co- 
operation for the present. It is now left to the Execu- 


‘tive Committees of the two Societies to perfect the work 


laid out for them by the Convention, secure present 
harmony upon the principles and by the methods indi- 
cated, and leave to time and growth to determine what 
further and more radical changes, if any, may be needed 
in the work of either Society. The only ripple to disturb 
the harmony, and it was only a ripple, was occasioned 
by a somewhat unwise speech by Mr. Adams, of 
St. Louis, who forgot the fundamental principle that it 
is never worth while to discuss a question after it has 
been decided. i 
If this peaceful result was largely due to the wisdom of 
Dr. Twitchell's report, it was a'so partly due to the vigor 
of Dr. Seelye’s address on Socialism, for this awakened 
an interest in the Convention which made it reluctant 
to devote much time to the debate of less important 
topics. It was taken up again in the evening in two ad- 
mirable and stirring speeches by the Rev. Mr. Virgin, 
of New York, and the Rev. Mr. Schauffler, of Cleve- 
land, and the interest eveked was so strong that a spe- 
cial committee was appointed to bring in a report on the 
subject. Their brief report the next morning, signed by 
all the committee, Lyman Abbott, George Leon Walker, 
George Mooar, M. W. Montgomery, Joshua Coit, J. G. 
W. Cowles, and George C. Adams, recognized the two- 
fold danger to the Republic, from socialism on the one 
side, and from the concentration of capital on the other, 
and ended with the practical recommendation that Dr. 
Seelye and the Rev. Messrs. Virgin and Schauffler be 
requested to furnish their addresses to the ‘‘ Home Mis- 
sionary” for publication, and that the Executive Com- 
mittee be instructed to consider and report at the next 
annual meeting on the advisability of undertaking a 
special mission work in the great cities. The report was 
unanimously adopted, and Mr. Abbott, who presented 
the report, was afterward requested, by a supplemental 


vote, to give a report of his remarks also to the Home 


Missionary.” 

No wise man undertakes to attend all the meetings 
of such a Convention as this ; and I will not attempt to 
take your readers to any more of them. But I must not, 
in closing, forget to mention a striking incident, and one 
which naturally evoked no small enthusiasm: a tele- 


graphic dispatch was received during the session an-| | 
| nouncing that Mr, Swett, a Unitarian of Jamaica Plains 


had left by will $500,000 to be equally divided between, 


the American Board and the American Home Mission- | 


ary Society. It seemed to me that Unitarian liberality 
in this instance called for a little more generous recogni- 
tion than that afforded by the semi-humorous remark of 
one speaker, that his gifts, at all events, were orthodox. 

Yours, etc., 


RAMONA-. 


BY HELEN JACKSON. 
(H. 
V. | 

HE room in which Father Salvierderra always 

slept when at the Sefiora Moreno’s house was the 
southeast corner room. It had a window to the south 
and one to the east. When the first glow of dawn came 
in the sky, this eastern window was lit up as by a fire. 
The Father was always on watch for it, having usually 
been at prayer for hours. As the first ray reached the 
window, he would throw the casement wide open, and, 
standing there with bared head, strike up the melody of 
the sunrise hymn sung in all devout Mexican families. 
It was a beautiful custom, not yet wholly abandoned. 
At the first dawn of light, the oldest member of the 
family arose, and began singing some hymn familiar to 
the household. It was the duty of each person hearing 
it to immediately rise, or at least sit up in bed, and join 
in the singing. In a few moments the whole family 
would be singing, and the joyous sounds pouring out 
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from the house like the music of the birds in the fields 
at dawn. The hymns were usually invocations to the 
Virgin, or to the saint of the day, and the melodies were 
sweet and simple. 


On this morning there was another watcher for the 


dawn besides Father Salvierderra. It was Alessandro, 

who had been restlessly wandering about since mid- 
night, and had finally seated himself under the willow 
trees by the brook, at the spot where he had seen 
Ramona the evening before. He recollected this custom 
of the sunrise hymn when he and his band were at the 
Sefiora’s the last year, and he had chanced then to learn 
that the Father slept in the southeast room. From the 
spot where he sat, he could see the south window of this 
room. He could also see the low eastern horizon, at 
which a faint luminous line already showed. The sky 
was lixe amber; a few stars still shone faintly in the 
zenith. There was notasound. It was one of those 
rare moments in which one can without difficulty realize 
the noiseless spinning of the earth through space. Ales- 
sandro knew nothing of this; he could not have been 
made to believe that the earth was moving. He thought 
the sun was coming up apace, and the earth was stand- 
ing still—a belief just as grand, just as thrilling, so far 
as all that goes, as the other: men worshiped the sun 
long before they found out that it stood still. Not the 
most reverent astronomer, with the mathematics of the 
heavens at his tongue’s end, could have had more de- 
light in the wondrous phenomenon of the dawn than 
did this simple-minded, unlearned man. 

His eyes wandered from the horizon line of slowly in- 
creasing light to the windows of the house, yet dark 
and still. ‘‘ Which window is hers? Will she open it 
when the song begins?“ he thought. Is it on this side 
of the house? Who can she be? She was not here 
last year. Saw the saints ever so beautiful a creature f 

At last came the full red ray across the meadow. 
Alessandro sprang to his feet. In the next second 
Father Salvierderra flung up his south window, and 
leaning out, his cowl thrown off, his thin gray locks 
streaming back, began in a feeble but not unmelodious 


O beautiful Queen, 


Princess of Heaven.“ 
Before he had finished the second line, a half-dozen 
voices had joined in—the Sefiora, from her room at the 
west end of the veranda, beyond the flowers ; Felipe, 
from the adjoining room ; Ramona from hers, the next ; 
and Margarita and other of the maids already astir in 
the wings of the house. 

As the volume of melody swelled, the canaries waked, 
and the finches and the linnets in the veranda roof. 
The tiles of this roof were laid on bundles of tule reeds, 
in which the linnets delighted to build their nests. The 
roof was alive with them ; scores and scores—nay, hun- 
dreds—tame as chickens ; their tiny, shrill twitter was 
like the tuning of myriads of violins. 

Singers at dawn 

From the heavens above 

People all regions ; 

Gladly we too sing, 
continued the hymn, the birds corroborating the stanza 
Then men’s voices joined in—Juan and Luigo, and a 
dozen more, walking slowly up from the sheepfolds. 
The hymn was a favorite one, known to all. 
Come, O sinners, 

Come, and we will sing 

Tender hymns 

To our refuge, 
was the chorus, repeated after each of the five verses of 
the hymn. 

Alessandro also knew the hymn well. His father, 
Chief Pablo, had been the leader of the choir at the San 
Luis Rey Mission in the last years of its splendor, and 
had brought away with him much of the old choir 
music. Some of the books had been written by his own 
hand, on parchment. He not only sang well, but was a 
good player on the violin. There was not at any of the 


| Missions so fine a band of performers on stringed instru- 


ments as at San Luis Rey. Father Peyri was passion- 
ately fond of music, and spared no pains in training all 
of the neophytes under his charge who showed any spe- 
cial talent in that direction. Chief Pablo, after the 
breaking up of the Mission, had settled at Temecula, 
with a small band of his Indians, and endeavored, so 
far as was in his power, to keep up the old religious 
services. The music in the little chapel of the Temec- 
ula Indians was a surprise to all who heard it. 

Alessandro had inherited his father’s love and talent 
for music, and knew all the old Mission music by heart, 
This hymn to the 

“ Beautiful Queen, 
Princess of Heaven, 

* his special favorites; and as he heard verse 
after verse rising, he could not forbear striking in. 

At the first notes of this rich new voice, Ramona’s 
voice ceased in surprise ; and, throwing up her window, 


itcould be Alessandro saw her, and sang no more 


‘who tou out, ‘eagerly looking in all directions to 5e 
‘What could it have been? Did I dream it?’ 
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thought Ramona, drew in her head, and began to sing 


With the next stanza of the chorus, the same rich 


- baritone notes. They seemed to float in under all the 


rest, and bear them along, as a great wave bears a boat. 
Ramona had never heard such a voice, Felipe had a 
good tenor, and she liked to sing with him, or to hear 
him; but this—this was from another world, this sound. 
Ramona felt every note of it penetrating her conscious- 
ness with a subtle thrill almost like pain. When the 
hymn ended, she listened eagerly, hoping Father Sal- 
vierderra would strike up a second hymn, as he often 
did; but he did not this morning; there was too much 
to be done; everybody was in a hurry to be at work ; 
windows shut, doors opened ; the sounds of voices from 
all directions, ordering, questioning, answering, began 
to be heard. The sun rose and let a flood of workeday 
light on the whole place. 

Margarita ran and unlocked the chapel door, putting 
up a heartfelt thanksgiving to Saint Francis and the 
Sefiorita, as she saw the snowy altar-cloth in its place, 
looking, from that distance at least, as good as new. 

The Indians and the shepherds, and laborers of all 
sorts, were coming toward the chapel. The Sefiora, 
with her best black silk handkerchief bound tight 
around her forehead, the ends hanging down each side 
of her face, making her like an Assyrian priestess, was 
descending the veranda steps, Felipe at her side ; and 
Father Salvierderra had already entered the chapel 
before Ramona appeared or Alessandro stirred from his 
vantage-post of observation at the willows. 

When Ramona came out from the door she bore in 
her hands a high silver urn filled with ferns. She had 
been for many days gathering and hoarding these. 
They were hard to find, growing only in one place in a 
rocky cafion several miles away. 

As she stepped from the veranda to the ground, Ales- 
sandro walked slowly up the garden-walk, facing her. 
She met his eyes, and, without knowing why, thought, 
„That must be the Indian who sang.” As she turned 


to the right and entered the chapel, Alessandro followed’ 


her hurriedly, and knelt on the stones close to the chapel 
door. He would be near when she came out. As he 
looked in at the door, he saw her glide up the aisle, 
place the ferns on the reading-desk, and then kneel down 
by Felipe in front of the altar. Felipe turned toward 
her, smiling slightly, with a look as of secret intelli- 

nce. 
* Ah, Sefior Felipe has married. She is his wife,” 
thought Alessandro, and a strange pain seized him. He 
did not analyze it; hardly knew what it meant. He 
was only twenty-one. He had not thought much about 
women. He was a distant, cold boy, his own people of 
the Temecula village said. It had come, they believed, 
of learning to read. which was always bad. Chief Pablo 
had not done his son any good by trying to make him 
like white men. If the Fathers could have stayed, and 
the life at the Mission have gone on, why, Alessandro 
could have had work to do for the Fathers, as his father 
had before him. Pablo had been Father Peyri's right- 
hand man at the Mission; had kept all the accounts 
about the cattle; paid the wages; handled thousands of 
dollars of gold every month. But that was in the 
time of the king;“ it wos very different now. The 
Americans would not let an Indian do anything but 
plow and sow and herd cattle. A man need not read 
and write, to do that. 

Even Pablo sometimes doubted whether he had done 
wisely in teaching Alessandro all he knew himself. 


Pablo was, for one of his race, wise and far-seeing. He 


perceived the danger threatening his people on all sides. 
Father Peyri, before he left the country, had said to 
him, ‘‘ Pablo, your people will be driven like sheep to 
the slaughter, unless you keep them together. Knit 
firm bonds between them; band them into pueblos ; 
make them work ; and, above all, keep peace with the 
whites. It is your only chance.” 

Most strenuously had Pablo striven to obey Father 
Peyri’s directions. He had set his people the example 
of constant industry, working steadily in his fields and 
caring well for his herds. He had built a chapel in his 
little village, and kept up forms of religious service 


there. Whenever there were troubles with the whites, 


or rumors of them, he went from house to house, urg- 
ing, persuading, commanding his people to keep the 
peace. At one time when thcre was an insurrection of 
some of the Indian tribes farther south, and for a few 
days it looked as if there would be a general Indian war, 
he removed the greater part of his band, men, women, 
and children driving their flocks and herds with them, 
to Los Angeles, and camped there for several days, that 
they might be identified with the whites in case hostili- 
ties became serious. 

But his Jabors did not receive the reward that they 
deserved. With every day that the intercourse between 
his people and the whites increased, he saw the whites 
gaining, his people surely losing ground, and his 
unxieties deepened. The Mexican owner of the Te- 
mecula valley, a friend of Father Peyri's, and a good 
friend also of Pablo's, had returned to Mexico in disgust 


‘plied Felipe. 


with the state of affairs in California, and was reported 
to be lying at the point of death. This man’s promise 
to Pablo, that he and his people should always live in 
the valley undisturbed, was all the title Pablo had to the 
village lands. Inthe days when the promise was given, 
it was all that was necessary. The lines marking off the 
Indians’ lands were surveyed, and put on the map of the 
estate. No Mexican proprietor ever broke faith with an 
Indian family or village thus placed on his lands. 

But Pablo had heard rumors, which greatly disquieted 
him, that such pledges and surveyed lines as these were 
coming to be held as of no value, not binding on 
purchasers of grants. He was intelligent enough to see 
that if this were so, he and his people were ruined. All 
these perplexities and fears he confided to Alessandro ; 
long, anxious hours the father and son spent together, 
walking back and forth in the village, or sitting in front 
of their little adobe house, discussing what could be done. 
There wus always the same ending to the discussion—a 
long sigh, and, ‘‘ We must wait ; we can do nothing.” 

No wonder Alessandro seemed, to the more ignorant 
and thoughtless young men and women of his village, a 
cold and distant lad. He was made old before his time. 
He was carrying in his heart burdens of which they 
knew nothing. So long as the wheat-fields came up 
well. and there was no drought, and the horses and 
sheep had good pasture, in plenty, on the hills, the 
Temecula people could be merry, go day by day to their 
easy work, play games at sunset, and sleep sound all 
night. But Alessandro and his father looked beyond. 
And this was the one great reason why Alessandro had 
not yet thought about women, in way of love; this, and 
also the fact that even the little education he had re- 
ceived was sufficient to raise a slight barrier, of which 
he was unconsciously aware, between him and the 
maidens of the village. If a quick, warm fancy for any 
ohe of them ever stirred in his veins, he found himself 
soon, he knew not how, cured of it. For a dance, ora 


game, or a friendly chat, for the trips into the mount- 


ains after acorns, or tothe marshes for grasses and reeds, 
he was their good comrade, and they were his; but 
never had the desire to take one of them for his wife 
entered into Alessandro’s mind. The vista of the future, 
for him, was filled full by thoughts which leftno room 
for love’s dreaming ; ohe purpose and one fear filled it 
—the purpose to be his father’s worthy successor, for 
Pablo was old now, and very feeble ; the fear, that exile 
and ruin were in store for them all. 

It was of these things he had been thinking as he 
walked alone, in advance of his men, on the previous 
night, when he saw Ramona kneeling at the brook. 
Between that moment and the present, it seemed to 
Alessandro that some strange miracle must have hap- 
pened to him. The purposes and the fears had alike gone. 
A face replaced them ; a vague wonder, pain, joy, he 
knew not what, filled him so to overflowing that he was 
bewildered. If he had been what the world calls a 
civilized man, he would have known instantly, and 
would have been capable of weighing, avalyzing, and 
reflecting on his sensations at leisure. But he was not 
a civilized man, he had to bring to bear on his present 
situation only simple, primitive, uneducated instincts and 
impulses. If Ramona had been a maiden of his own 
people or race, he would have drawn near to her as 
quickly as iron to the magnet. But now, if he had gone 
so far as to even think of her in such a way, she would 


have been, to his view, as far removed from him as was 


the mornirg star beneath whose radiance he had that 
morning watched, hoping for sight of her at her window. 
He did not, however, go so far as to thus think of her. 
Even that would have been impossible. He only knelt 
on the stones outside the chapel door, mechanically re- 
peating the prayers with the rest, waiting for her to re- 
appear. He had no doubt, now, that she was Sefior 
Felipe's wife; all the same, he wished to kneel there till 
she came out, that he might see her face again. His 
vista of purpose, fear, hope, had narrowed now down to 
that just one more sight of ter. Ever so civilized, he 
could hardly have worshiped a woman better. The 
mass seemed to him endlessly long. Until near the last, 
he forgot to sing ; then, in the closing of the final hymn, 
he suddenly remembered, and the clear, deep-toned voice 


pealed out, as before, like the undertone of a great sea- 
months calling on the saints for better luck, and re- 


doubling his exertions with the sheep. 


wave, sweeping along. 

Ramona heard the flrst note, and felt again the same 
thrill. She was as much a musician born as Alessandro 
himself. As she rose from her knees, she whispered to 


Felipe: Felipe, do find out which one of the Indians 
it is has that superb voice. I never heard anything like 
it. ” 


Oh, that is Alessandro,” replied Felipe, old Pablo’s 
son. He's a splendid fellow. e you recollect his 
singing last year ?” 

I was not here,” replicd Ramona; 33 “you forget.” 2 

„Ah, yes, so you were away; I had forgotten,” re. 
„Well, he was here. They made him 
captain of the shearing hand, though he was only twenty, 
and he managed the men splendidly... They saved 
nearly all their maney to carry home, and. I never knew 
them to do such a thing before. Father Salvierderra 


as we can. 


did not escape Alessandro. 


was here, which might have had something to do with 
it; but I think it was quite as much Alessandro. He 
plays the violin beautifully. I hope he has brought it 
along. He plays the old San Luis Rey music. His 


father was hand-master there.“ 


. Ramona’s eyes kindled with pleasure. Does your 
mother like it, to have him play ?” she asked. 

Felipe nodded. ‘‘ We'll have him up un the veranda 
to-night,” he said. 

While this whispered colloquy was going on, the 
chapel had emptied, the Indians and Mexicans all hur- 
rying out to set about the day’s work. Alessandro lin- 
gered at the doorway as long as he dared, till he was 
sharply called by Juan Canito, looking back : ‘‘ What 
are you gaping at there, you Alessandro! Hurry, now, 
and get your men towork. After waiting till near mid- 
summer for this shearing, we’ll make as quick work of it 
Have you got your best shearers here ?” 

„Ay, that I have,” answered Alessandro; not a 
man of them but can shear his hundred in a day. There 
is not such a band as ours in all San Diego County; 
and we don’t turn out the sheep all bleeding, either ; 
you'll see scarce a scratch on their sides.“ 

_“ Humph !” retorted Juan Can. ‘‘’Tis a poor shearer, 
indeed, that draws blood to speak of. I’ve sheared | 
many a thousand sheep in my day, and never a red 
stain on the shears. But the Mexicans have always been 
famed for good shearers.” 

Juan's invidious emphasis on the word Mexican 4 
And we Indians, also,” he 
answered, good-naturedly, betraying no annoyance ; 
but as for these Americans, I saw one at work the 
other day, that man Lomax, who has settled near Te- 
mecula, and, upon my faith, Juan Can, I thought it was 
a slaughter-pen, and not a shearing. The poor beasts 
limped off with the blood running.” 

Juan did not see his way clear at the moment to any 
fitting rejoinder to this easy assumption on Alessandro’s 
part of the equal superiority of Indians and Mexicans 
in the sheep-shearing art ; so, much vexed, with another 
“‘Humph !” he walked away; walked away so fast 
that he lost the sight of a smile on Alessandro’s face, 
which would have vexed him still further. 

At the sheep-shearing sheds and pens all was stir and 
bustle. The shearing shed was a huge caricature of a 
summer-house—a long, narrow structure, sixty feet 
long by twenty or thirty feet wide, all roof and pillars ; 
no walls; the supports, slender, rough posts, as far apart 
as was safe, for the upholding the roof, which wasof 
rough planks loosely laid from beam to beam. On three 
sides of this were the sheep-pens filled with sheep and 
lambs. 

A few rods away stood the booths in which the 
shearers’ food was to be cooked and the shenrers fed. 
These were mere temporary affairs, roofed only by 
willow boughs with the leaves on. Near these the In- 
dians had already arranged their camp; a hut or two of 
green boughs had been built, but for the most part they 
would sleep rolled up in their blankets, on the ground. 
There was a brisk wind, and the gay-colored wings of 
the windmill blew furiously round and round, pumping 
out into the tank below a stream of water so swift and 
strong that as the men crowded around, wetting and 
sharpening their knives, they got well spattered, and 
had much merriment, pushing and — each other 
into the spray. 

A high four- posted frame stood close to the shed ; in 
this, swung from the four corners, hung one of the great 
sacking bags in which the fleeces were to be packed. A 
big pile of these bags lay on the ground at foot of the 
posts. Juan Can eyed them with a chuckle. ‘‘ We'll 
fill more than those before night, Sefior Felipe,” he 
said. He was in his element, Juan Can, at shearing 
times. Then came his reward for the somewhat monot- 
onous and stupid year’s work. The world held no bet- 
ter feast for his eyes than the sight of a long row of big 
bales of fleece, tied, stamped with the Moreno brand, 
ready to be drawn away to the mills. ‘‘ Now, there is 
something substantial,” he thought, no chance of wool 
going amiss in market!“ 

If a year’s crop were good, Juan’s happiness was 
assured for the next six months. If it proved poor, he 
turned devout immediately, and spent the next six 


On one of the posts of the shed short projecting slats 
were nailed, like half-rounds of a ladder. Lightly asa 
rope-walker Felipe ran up these, to the roof, and took 
his stand there, ready to take the fleeces and pack them 
in the bag as fast as they should be tossed up from below. 
Luigo, with a big leathern wallet fastened in front of 
him, filled with five-cent pieces, took his stand in the 
center of the shed. The thirty shearers, running into 
the nearest pen, dragged each his sheep into the shed, in 


twinkling of an eye had the creature between his 


knees, helpless, immovable, and the sharp sound of the 
shears set in. The sheep-shearing had begun. No rest 
now. Not a second’s silence from the bleating, baa-ing, 
opening and shutting, clicking, sharpening of shears, 
flying of fleeces through the air to the roof, pressing and 
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stamping them down in the bales; not a second's in- 
termission, except the hour of rest at noon, from sunrise 
till sunset, till the whole eight thousand of the Sefiora 
Moreno's sheep were shorn. It was a dramatic spectacle. 
As soon as a sheep was shorn the shearer ran with the 
fleece in his hand to Luigo, threw it down on a table, re- 
ceived his five-cent piece, dropped it in his pocket, ran to 
the pen, dragged out another sheep, and in less than five 
minutes was back again with a second fleece. The 
shorn sheep, released, bounded off into another pen, 
where, light in the head no doubt from being three to 
five pounds lighter on their legs, they tottered round 
bewilderedly for a moment, then flung up their heels and 
capered for joy. 

It was warm work. The dust from the fleeces and 
the trampling feet filled the air As the sun rose higher 
in the sky the sweat poured off the men’s faces; and 
Felipe, standing without shelter on the roof, found out 
very soon that he had by no means yet got back his full 
strength since the fever. Long before noon, except for 
sheer pride, and for the recollection of Juan Canito’s 
speech, he would have come down and yielded his place 
to the old man. But he was resolved not to give up, 
and he worked on. though his face was purple and his 
head throbbing. After the bag of fleeces is half full, 
the packer stands in it, jumping with his full weight on 
the wool, as he throws in the fleeces, to compress them 
as much as possible. When Felipe began to do this, he 
found that he had indeed overrated his strength. As the 
first cloud of the sickening dust came up, enveloping his 
head, choking his breath, he turned suddenly dizzy, and 
calling faintly, ‘‘ Juan, I am ill,” sank helpless down in 
the wool. He had fainted. At Juan Canito’s scream of 
dismay, a great hubbub and outcry arose; all saw in- 
stantly what had happened. Felipe’s head was hanging 


limp over the edge of the bag, Juan in vain endeavoring | 


to get sufficient foothold by his side to lift him. One 


after another the men rushed up the ladder, until they 


were all standing, a helpless, excited crowd, on the roof, 
one proposing one thing, one another. 


The Sefiora was away from home. She had gone with 
Father Salvierderra to a friend’s house, a half-day’s 


journey off. But Ramona was there. Snatching all 
she could think of in the way of restoratives, she came 


flying back with Luigo, followed by every servant of 
the establishment, all talking, groaning, gesticulating, 
suggesting, wringing their hands—as disheartening a 
Babel as ever made bad matters worse. 


Reaching the shed, Ramona looked up to the roof 


bewildered. ‘‘ Where is he?” she cried. The next in- 
stant she saw his head, held in Juan Canito’s arms, just 
above the edge of the wool-bag. She ae. Oh, 
how will he ever be lifted out!“ 

will lift him, Sefiora,” cried coming 
to the front. I am very strong. Do not be afraid; I 
will bring him safe down.” And swinging himself 


down the ladder, he ran swiftly to the camp, and re- 


turned, bringing in his hands blankets. Springing 


quickly to the roof again, he knotted the blankets 


firmly together, and, tying them at the iniddle around 
his waist, threw the ends to his men, telling them to 
hold him firm. He spoke in the Indian tongue as he 
was hurriedly doing this, and Ramona did not at first 
understand his plun. But when she saw the Indians 
move a little back from the edge of the roof, holding 
the blankets firmly grasped, while Alessandro stepped 
out on one of the narrow cross beams from which the 
bag swung, she saw what he meant to do. She held 
her breath. Felipe was a slender man ; Alessandro was 
twice his size, and many inches taller. Still, could any 
man carry such a burden safely on that narrow beam ! 
Ramona looked away, and shut her eyes, through the 
silence which followed. It was only a few moments; 
but it seemed an eternity before a glad murmur of voices 
told her that it was dono, and, looking up, she saw 
Felipe lying on the roof, unconscious, his face white, 
his eyes shut. At this sight, all the servants broke out 
afresh, weeping and wailing, ‘‘ He is dead! he is dead!” 

Ramona stood motionless, her eyes fixed on Felipe's 
face. She, too, believed him dead; but her thought 
was of the Sefiora. 

„He is not dead,” cried Juan Canito, who had thrust 
his hand under Felipe’s shirt. He is not dead. It is 
only a faint.” 

At this the first tears rolled down Ramone’ 8 face. She 
looked piteously at the ladder up and down which she 
had seen Alessandro run as if it were an easy indoors 
staircase. ‘‘If I could only get up there!“ she said, 
looking from one to another. I think I can ;” and she 
put one foot on the lower round. 

„Holy Virgin!“ cried Juan Can, seeing her move- 
ment. ‘‘Sefiorita! Sefiorita! do not attempt it. It is 
not too easy fora man. You will break your neck. He 
is fast coming to his senses.” | 

Alessandro canght the words. Spite of all the con- 
fusion and terror of the scene, his heart heard the word, 
‘‘Sefiorita.” Ramona was not the wife of Felipe, then, 
or of any man. Yet Alessandro recollected that he had 
addressed her as Sefiora, and she did not seem surprised. 


Only Luigo had 
had the presence of mind to run to the house for help. 


Coming to the front of the group, he said, bending for- 
ward, Senorita!“ There must have been something 
in the tone which made Ramona start. The simple word 
could not have done it. ‘‘ Sefiorita,” said Alessandro, 
it will be nothing to bring Sefior Felipe down the lad- 
der. He is, in my arms, no more than one of the lambs 
yonder. I will bring him down as soon as he is recov- 
ered. He is better here till then. He will very soon be 
himself again. It was only the heat.” Seeing that the 
expression of anxious distress did not grow less on 
Ramona’s face, he continued, in a tone still more ear- 
nest, Will not the Senorita trust me to bring him safe 
down ?” 

Ramona smiled faintly d her tears. Yes,” 
she said, I will trust you. You are Alessandro, are 
you not ?” 

„es, Senorita,“ he answered, greatly surprised, I 
am Alessandro. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 


tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
eiter through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 


answer will be given as promptly as practicable. ] 


1. Is there any book published that would be a help in letter- 
ing’’? I don’t mean simply a book with letters for copying, but 
one that would be a help in designing, giving proportions, eto. 

2. Can you tell me of a book that will show just how “ dia- 
graming”’ a sentence in connection with grammar is done? I 
find children of ten and twelve know far more about it than I 
do, as I never was taught it in school. 

3. I should like to know of a good singiug-book for children of 
twelve years and under. It seems a very hard thing to find, so 
many have such silly words. Is there any book with bright 
music and simple, sensible words? F. G. F. 


1. Your first question is not sufficiently explicit to enable 


us to give it a definite answer. What sort of letters do you 
want? and for what purpose? There is a great variety of 
sources of information on this subject, adapted to different 
uses. Between letters for embroidery, letters for church 
mottoes, and letters for signs there is a large range. 

2. Almost any one of the modern primers in English 
Grammar will give information concerning exercises in 
diagraming: such as Morris and Bowen's English Gram- 
mar Exercises, March's Parser and Analyzer,“ or Reed 
and Kellogg's Higher Lessons in English.“ 

3. There is a very go od little singing-book for children 
edited by Mrs. W. F. Crafts and Jenny B. Merrill, entitled 
„Songs for Little Folks,“ which may meet your wants. 


When and where did Florence Nightingale die? Where is she 
buried? Can you give any incident of interest connected with 
her life? 

Florence Nightingale is still living. She was born at 
Florence in 1823, of English parentage. She is a highly ed- 


ucated woman, with an intense interest in human suffering. 


In 1854 she went to Scutari, at the seat of the Crimean War, 
to nurse the wounded soldiers. She was accompanied by 


| Many young women who went with her as assistants. The 


sanitary conditions of the place weresuch that the mortality 
was appalling. She remained at Scutari till 1856, and re- 
turned to England an invalid. She has written ! Notes on 
Nursing,“ Notes on Hospitals,“ and several other books 
on the same subject. A fund was raised on her return to 
England, the interest of which, £1,400, has been devoted to 
the training of nurses in St. Thomas’s and King’s College 
Hospitals. 


Can any of your subscribers tell where I can find a poem be- 

ginning— 
Over the river they beckon to me. 
The friends who have crossed before“? 
I have looked through numerous collections of sacred poetry, 
but cannot find it, and am very anxious to obtain a copy. 
| SUBSCRIBER. 

You will find it on page 17 of Library of Religious Knowl- 
edge.“ The poem is by Mrs. Nancy Amelia Woodbury 
Priest Waketield, an American, born in 1836 at Royalston, 
Vt. 


Please give us information in regard to the early history or 
origin of Decoration Day,“ or Memorial Day,“ as it is now 
called. What were the circumstances of its first observance ? 

ae: _ SUBSCRIBER. 

Decoration Day originated in the South, in the fact that 
the ladies of the South, during the Civil War, strewed the 
graves of their dead with flowers. In 1868 General John A. 
Logan, then at the head of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
appointed May 30 as a day on which the graves of the dead 
comrades should be decorated. Since then the W has been 
observed throughout the United States. 


Is Washington Irving the author of the phrase “almighty 
dollar“! 

Washington Irving was the first to use the term almighty 
dollar“ (in The Creole Village,“ published in 1837). The 
phrase is often quoted as an Americanism, but one very 
similar is found in Ben Jonson’s Epistle to the Countess of 
Holland : | 

Whlilst that for which all virtue now is sold, 

And almost every vice, almightie gold.“ 


Will you be so kind as to tell me where and what Murray Hill 
is? EXCELSIOR. 

Murray Hillis a section of New York City bounded by 
East Thirty-first Street and East Thirty-eighth Street, Lex- 
ington Avenue and a line crossing Madison Avenue diag- 
onally, taking in a corner at Madison Avenue and Thirty- 
eighth Street. The land embraced in these lines was for 
several years the property of J. H. 22255 0 whom it 
takes its name. 


ne Home. 
HOME LIFE IN MUNSTER. 


By Louise Corrin Jones. 


NE does not have to look on the map for the lati- 
tude of Northern Germany in order to learn that 
the winters here are long and cold; a sight of the large 
German stoves will suffice. American base-burners are 
small in comparison with these stately structures of iron 
and brass and marble, or white glazed tiles which reach 
from the floor to the ceiling, and bear on their several 
stories saints or heathen goddesses or other ornamental 
designs in bas-relief. They seemed to us at first to be 
family monuments occupying one corner of the room, 
and we still have a slight feeling of awe concerning 
them. 

They may impart warmth, but they do not encourage 
jollity, as would an open fire or a base-burner through 
whose mica sides comes the cheerful glow of red-hot coal 
within. Perhaps first impressions still influence us. 
Certainly we have not forgotten the cold October day 
when we sat in our room in a hotel at Bremen and 
watched the silent and dignified waiter, in black swallow- 
tail coat and faultless shirt-front, proceed with delibera- 
tion, and, it seemed to us, with ceremonies and incanta- 
tions, to start a fire in the tall iron stove which bore 
mythological designs on its six or seven stories. When 
the ceremony was completed he withdrew, to return at 
intervals and examine the stove with respectful attention, 
as if to inquire, ‘‘ Does it please your highness to burn?“ 
In an hour or so it was graciously pleased to give out 
some warmth. 

Not alone do German stoves differ from those to which 
one is accustomed in America; German beds are de- 
cidedly different, and in this cuse the American piece of 
furniture is the more dignified.. If one has in mind a 
double bed with high headboard, decorated, perhaps, 
with elaborate carving, with blankets, quilts, and snowy 


spread smoothed carefully over the feather bed or 


spring mattress beneath, and with bolster, and large full 
pillows covered with white ruffled slips, and perhaps 
embroidered or lace-trimmed shams in addition, he will 
be surprised at the couch that meets his eye when he 
is conducted to his schlaf-zimmer here. It is invariably 
u single bed, and quite narrow at that; the head and 
fuot board are of about equal height, and the make-up 
has a decidedly lumpy appearance. On investigation 
he will find that the covering consists simply of a feather 
bed incased in a white slip. He may beat and shake 
it and cause most of the feathers to go to the foot, but 
that is the only way in which he can control the thick- 
ness of the covering ; there are no quilts or spread to lay 
off if he is too warm. The pillowsare large and square, 
but not stuffed thickly with feathers. Each wears a 
case of strong white linen, and the single sheet is of 
linen. Once fairly in his feather nest, however, he will 
be warm and comfortable, and in the sound sleep that 
ensues will forget that there is any difference between 
German and American beds. If the room is occupied 
by two persons, there are two single beds, two wash- 
bowls and pitchers, and the looking-glass is wide enough 
for two people to look into it at once. In bedrooms 
there is usually no carpet except a strip in front of each 
bed ; in sitting-rooms there is a square in the center; 
but the floors are painted or oiled—in some cases inlaid 
in patterns with hard wood. Instead of a bureau one will 
find a cabinet in his room, with two or three shelves in 
it, a drawer, and a place for books or bric-d-brac on top. 
Two articles of furniture which seem inseparable here 
are a sofa and a table, the latter standing just in front 
of theformer. One sees them placed thus in reoms, on 
verandas, in summer-houses in the gardens—a custom 
arising probably from the universal beer-drinking. The 
windows here open in the middle and swing back on 
hinges, and nearly all have white lace curtains, cheap 
but pretty, or expensive and elegant, according to the 
poverty or wealth of the dweller within; but rich and 
poor ulike have blooming flowers in pots, ivies, and 
other plants. Flowers als) appear in the store windows; 
I know one little cigar shop kept by a woman, which is 
a perfect conservatory of vines, ferns, roses, cyclamen, 
primroses, fuchsias, violets, and geraniums. 

The arrangement of meals here presents likewise 
some points of contrast. At eight in the morning we 
have bread, butter, and coffee; this is Frihstuck, or 
breakfast. We find it waiting for us in the bright little 
dining-room whenever we choose to go down to it ; other 
meals are announced by the servant, a thick-waisted, 
rosy-faced mddchen, It is an unceremonious repast ; one 
comes to the table and leaves it when he likes, takes a 
plate and a knife from the pile on the salver, and helps 
himself to butter, white bread and brown. A cup of 
coffee has meanwhile been drawn from the bright brass 
coffee-urn on the kitchen stove, and is brought to him by 
che servant or by Friiulein W—— herself. At ten, sand- 
wiches are brought to one’s room, and at noon there is 
dinner, cogsisting of soup, meat, and vegetables, seldom 
any dessert but coffee or wine, which is served when 
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the cloth has been removed. At four o’clock there is a] office. Had she delayed longer she would have been | after boiling for half an hour, put in one cup of wheat 
lunch of cold meat or cheese, bread and butter, and at | subject to a fine. bran and one quart of molasses ; let it boil for fifteen 


seven a warm supper. The speisen, or fare peculiar to 
Westphalia, is represented by the huge loaves of pumper- 
nickel bread, by the ham which receives its name from 
this locality, and by sausage made from the same. Be- 
fore eating, the members of the family say, ‘‘ Guten gol 
tit After, they wish us Gesegnete mahlzt,” o 
blessed meal, meaning, May the meal be blessed “4 
vou; and while the repast is going on, Fräulein, who 
does the cooking, always asks, ‘‘ Schmect es ?”—*‘ Does 
jt taste good?” It is not merely politeness which 
prompts us to always answer Yes. She cooks well, as 
indeed she ought to be able to do, for her entire eigh- 
teenth year was spent in a cooking school, in the kitchen 
of a hotel. Three other young ladies learned the art 
with her, and not only did they have to work hard, but 
each had to pay three hundred and fifty marks—about 
eighty-four dollars. 

I have called the dining-room a bright littleroom. It 
is bright not only on account of the blooming flowers, the 
pictures on the wall, the open piano, and the sunshine, 
but also on account of the perpetual puizen, or polishing, 
which goes on there as well as all over the house. At 
first I thought that it must be the Fall cleaning which 
was in progress, but now I realize that it is a part of the 
regular housekeeping. The white paint is as fresh and 
speckless as if it had been newly put on, the windows 
are clear, and the floor, which is painted and has only 
a square of carpet in the center, is wiped up so often 
that it has no chance to get dirty. The kitchen has a 
stone floor, and this, together with the hall, which is 
laid on tiles, receives a scrubbing every morning, after 
which the stone steps are sprinkled with sand. On 
Saturday the back yard and street, both paved with 
stones, have numerous buckets of water dashed over 
them, and are then swept with brooms of brushwood. 
The tables in the kitchen are scoured every day, and it 
goes without saying that they are white. The brass 
coffee-urn, the tea-kettle, and other stove utensils, to- 
gether with the scales, the colander, the pestle and 
mortar, and other kitchen vessels of brass, receive their 
share of polishing, as also do the steel facings of the 
stove doors, and the brass band which borders the high 
dado of white glazed tiles in the wall behind the stove. 
This puizen work falls to the miidchen’s lot, and as I see 
her standing over the stove intent upon it, I am re- 
minded of a fireman rubbing and brightening an en- 


e. 
Fräulein W—— is housekeeper as well as cook. She 
finds time early in the morning to go to the Lieb- Frauen 
—a fine old Gothic church near by, which has stood for 
seven hundred years—to say her prayers ; and sometime 
during the forenoon she goes to market; but the rest of 
the time she is confined pretty closely to the house, only 
going out in the evening on rare occasions to the circus 
or a concert with her bethrothed. When she has time 
to sit down she snatches up her knitting, or the family 
darning and mending, which she does with painstaking 
care, though why one should put twenty-nine darns in 
a single napkin—the number I counted one day—in a 
country where linen is so cheap, is more than I can 
understand. Her knitting goes to swell the pile of 
stockings for her bridal outfit. Already she has twenty 
pair, and expects to havethirty-six. These are of wool ; 
how many of cotton she will have I do not know; she 
says her mother had a hundred and ten pairs, all of her 
own knitting. Besides her wearing apparel, including 
linen underclothing—three dozen of each article—Friu- 
lein’s outfit will comprise the sheets and bedding for 
two beds, a cupboardful of dishes, and a kitchen stove. 
Her betrothed comes and goes with the freedom of a 
member of the family, and is indeed, regarded as such. 
This relationship in Germany is openly recognized ; all 
the friends of the contracting parties are apprised of the 
fact, and the two young people are considered to belong 
to each other as much as if they were married. 

The inmates of every houschold here are known to the 
police. When a stranger arrives, it is the duty of the 
householder under whose roof he comes to report the 
fact to the police, with an account of his birthplace, 
religion, business or profession, and the purpose for 
which he comes. He may think that he is unwatched, 
and will never know to the contrary if he conducts him- 
self according to official ideas of propriety ; but let him 
say a word against the Kaiser or the Government, and 
he will soon realize that he is under surveillance. Even 
the servants are diligently looked after by these public 
guardians. The other morning waen we were at break- 
fast, an officer in spiked helmet and brass buttons, 
wearing a sword, entered the hall and inquired for Elise, 
the mädchen. She had lately come here to work, and, 
it appeared, had not produced for the inspection of the 
police of this vicinity a book giving an account of her 
character and general deportment, signed by her pre- 
vious employers. Such a book each servant is required 
to have, and in it the master or mistress enters an ac- 
count of conduct, which serves as a certificate or refer- 


ence. Elise was provided with such à book, and | . 


hastened to produce it and carry it that day to the police 


I have mentioned that linen goods are cheaper here 
than in America. Woolen goods are also much cheaper, 
clothing of that material costing from one-half to two- 
thirds as much asitdoes at home. Especially are ready- 
made garments, such as cloaks, coats, and all kinds of 
knitted articles, surprisingly low—the price of labor 
being less than with us. Fräulein tells me that she pays 
from two dollars to two and a half to have a dress made. 
The whole cost of living here is quite moderate; but I 
will add, lest these items should mislead the reader, 
that Westphulia is, for some reason, a less expensive 
place to live in than other German provinces. It may 
be because there are fewer foreigners here. Comfortable 
accomodations in this, its capital city, can be had for 
nearly one-half what they would cost in other cities of 
the same size. There are no art galleries or music 
schools here to attract foreigners, but Minster has its 
advantages. One can hear good music and see good 
plays, there is a university, and there are many fine public 
buildings worth studying alike for their architecture, 
their art, and their history, including a cathedral built in 
the twelfth century; and if one has a taste for history, 
he will have a rich store of material to draw upon, 
from the time of Tacitus down to Dr. Eberhard’s 
history of Münster; for Westphalia has in all ages 
been the theater for great personages and events worthy 
of record. Here Charlemagne has walked; these 
ancient tiled dwellings, looking into narrow, crooked 
streets, have witnessed the Reformation and the relig- 
fous wars; and other chapters of history have been 
enacted among these peaceful fields where now one sees 
peasant women getting in their crops of vegetables, 
dating back so far that the signing of the peace of 
Westphalia seems but a thing of yesterday. 

MunsTER, Westphalia, Germany. 


SUMMER BEVERAGES. 
By ELISARETUD ROBINSON SCO VIV. 


HERE is nothing more refreshing in hot weather 
than a cooling drink. Nature demands, and 
should have, more liquid than in winter, to supply the 
moisture that is lost by evaporation ; and while a quan- 
tity of ice-water taken when one is heated by exercise is 
injurious, a moderate amount of some palatable fluid is 
positively beneficial. The following recipes have been 
tested many times and may be relied upon as trust- 
worthy guides. Some of the beverages described are 
very suitable for small evening parties when it is not 
convenient to provide coffee, and wine is inadmissible. 


BOSTON CREAM. 


Put into a preserving-bottle five quarts of water and 
four pounds of granulated sugar; let it come to a brisk 
boil ; when cool add four ounces of tartaric acid and one 
ounce, or two tablespoonfuls, of essence of lemon ; when 
perfectly cold, stir in the whites of six eggs beaten to a 
stiff froth, and bottle the mixture for use. Three table- 
spoonfuls of the cream is sufficient for a glass of water ; 
add a small pinch of carbonate of soda to each to make 
it foam. 


STRAWBERRY OR RASPBERRY ACID. 


Take two and a half ounces of citric acid, sprinkle 
it over six quarts of the fruit, add one pint of water, 
and let the mixture stand for twenty-four hours; pour 
off the liquid slowly, and to each pint add one and a 
half pounds of white sugar; stir every day for a week, 
until the sugar is dissolved, then bottle, but do not cork 
for a day or two. 

RASPBERRY VINEGAR. 


Put the quantity of raspberries to be used in an 
earthen vessel, and cover them with good cider vinegar ; 
let them stand one night, then squeeze them ina stout 
cloth—a coarse kitchen towel answers admirably ; to 
each pint of juice add one pound of white sugar ; let it 
boil for five minutes after it comes to the boiling point 
(if boiled too long it is apt to jelly); skim, bottle, and 
seal tightly. | 

LEMON .&IRUP. 

Put in a preserving-bottle three pounds of white 
sugar, cover with one quart of water, and let it boil 
until it is a clear sirup, stirring frequently ; when cool, 
add one ounce of citric acid and two — of oil 
of lemon ; bottle immediately. 

GINGER BEER. 


Take an ounce and a half of root ginger, bruise it, and 
put it in a preserving-bottle ; add three lemons sliced, 
one handful of hops, and (wo quarts of cold water; let 
the mixture boil slowly for two hours. While it is 
boiling, put in a larger jar three pounds of sugar, one 
ounce of cream of tartar, ten quarts of lukewarm water, 
one cup of yeast, and the whites of three eggs. Pour 
the hot liquid over this, and let it stand for a day be- 
fore nn r fasten the corks securely with strings. 

HOP BEER. 

Put three gallons of water into a, bell-metal or porce- 

lain-lined preserving-kettle ; ‘add two handfuls of hops ; 


minutes longer: when it is milkwarm add one teaspoo n- 
ful of light yeast. Set the mixture in a warm place to 
ferment for a day and night, after which it may be 
bottled ; secure the corks with wire or string, and lay 
the bottles on the side in a cool place. 

MEAD. 


Boil well together three pounds of sugar and one 
quart of water; when cool, add one ounce of tartaric 
acid, and vanilla to taste. It is ready for use at once ; 
if it is to be kept, bottle and cork securely. When used, 
put three tablespoonfuls in a tumbler, add a quarter of 
a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda, and fill the glass 
with ice-water. 

KOUMISS. 

Besides being a delicious beverage to those who like 
it, koumiss is invaluable for use in sickness. Invalids 
who could retain nothing else have lived upon it for 
weeks, and its nourishing properties make it desirable 
for any one who from loss of appetite cannot take a 
sufficient quantity of food. The original koumiss, or 
kumys, as the Russians call it, was made by the Cal- 
mucks, and obtained by fermenting the whey of mares’ 
milk. To make it, take one quart of milk, add two 
heaping tablespoonfuls of sugar, and one and a half 
tablespoonfuls of yeast. Set this mixture in an earthen. 
pan near the fire, until bubbles rise on the top; stir it 
down, and bottle, filling the bottles not quite full ; fasten 
the corks firmly with wire or stout. string. If wanted 
for use within three days, keep in a temperature of 
sixty-five degrees: it is better if allowed to stand for a 
week in a temperature of forty-five degrees. It must be 
opened with a spigot like a champagne tap, as 
the contents of the bottle are likely to be lost if the cork 
is drawn in the ordinary way. 


NATURE’S “‘DEBONAIR” GOOD-WILL. 
By J. K. Lupuum. 


WONDER whether or not many 1 who live in 
the country realize what a wide range they have for 


gathering and arranging ‘‘ wild-wood ” stuffs for pretty 


effects within and without the house. Nature is open- 
handed, large-hearted, and more than willing to meet 
us half-way with her treasures of air and sunshine and 
dew, that, with just a little skill and patience on our side, 
will help toward wonderful effects of beauty. There are 
many substantial old farmhouses—though, alas ! not so 
many as there should be—in our land, which contain at 
least one open fireplace, and this generally in the sitting 
or ‘‘living room.” Some people consider these ‘‘ open- 
mouthed” nooks great bothers, or ugly white ele- 
phants” on their hands—or in their rooms, rather— 
with which they know not what to do. 

Now, of such people may I ask if there is, or could 
be, a cheerier sight than fragrant bits of some woodland 
monarch blazing and crackling busily away in such a 
chimney-place? What a delightful sense of home com- 
fort comes over one on entering from a chilly winter or 
spring atmosphere—for these fires are not uncomfortable 
far into June into a room where a wood - fire is burning, 
seeming to beckon us within its influence, with its 
crimson flags and banners waving to and fro. 

Many physicians say that an open wood-fire in a room 
is one of the healthiest and most desirable of ventilators. 
One of our country physicians, Dr. B., keeps one burn- 
ing in his room boch summer and winter. Some people 
would not like this practice, and to such I say: When 
the summer days come, decorate the ‘‘ white elephant ” 
with ferns. Get a wooden box that will just fit into the 
chimney-place, fill it with rich soil that contains bits of 
rotten roots and leaves, and plant within this quaint, 
rude garden an assortment of fresh young ferns. Dur- 
ing the month of May is the best time to gather these, 
as then they are not full-grown and rusty. They should 
be thoroughly wet at least twice a week, and never 
allowed to get dry. If a few marsh marigolds or cow- 
slips could be induced to grow in the same box with 
the ferns, what a still prettier effect that would be ! 
Then the weather-stained sides and eaves of these houses 
may be hidden behind perfect bowers of wild ivy-vines, 
or ‘‘ five-leaf mercury,” as it is often wrongly called. 
Through the summer these vines hang full of bunches 
of green berries, which in the autumn turn to brilliant 
scarlet, and, with the variegated leaves touched to bright 
colors by the frost elves’ brushes, form a wonderful 
power of beauty around the house, 

The roots should be dug either in the Fall or early 
spring, when they first begin to send out wee sprigs of 
leaves. Dig a deep furrow around the sides to be cov- 
ered, fill this in, to within about three or four inches of 
the top, with stones, woody soil composed of moss, de- 
cayed roots and leaves, and plant the roots you have 
gathered just deep enough to cover them well, keeping 
the ground moist at first. 

One of the many stone houses on the banks of the 
Hudson, where I was visiting last summer, was covered 
even over the roof with this wild ivy—or ‘‘ woodbine,” 
as it is there called—trailing its delicate tendrils and 
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green berries under the piazza roofs and in at all the 
windows, while the chattering, gossipy sparrows, hid- 
den among the leaves, kept the soft air alive with their 
mystic music. 

It had taken these vines eight years to attain their 
luxuriant growth ; but now that the eight years are past, 
how well they have paid for the waiting ! 

A rustic arbor or summer-house could be bound in the 
same way, or with bitter-sweet vines if they are pre- 
ferred, though I think these are not so e 
the ivy. 

So nature provides unnumbered beautiflers for any and 
all decayed or unseemly objects; all that we need to do 


is to give her a fair chance, and, lo! how high above our | 


reach she climbs ! 


‘HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad. to receive questions, sug. | 


gestions, and experiences for this column.) 


Dear Friend 

I scarcely know how to address you, but n 8 so long 
a reader of The Christian Union that its weekly advent is almost 
become a necessity, as a homekeeper your department 
has always been of particular interest to me. In the Hints, 
Questions, and Experiences column I have often found so much 
that touched my own needs that I am encouraged to come & 
you for help in my present want. My case is this: I live on the 
outskirts of a Western village, where there is butlittle of chutch, 


only a very poor Sabbath-school, very few refined young people, 


and, in fact, a dearth of anything called “society,” although 
there are several intelligent and smart families; but they have 
become so absorbed in their own individualities as to be too self- 
centered for the general good. The older people visit and form 
quasi-friendships in a desultory sort of a way, with a kind of 
general good feeling. But stay at home is almost the general 
rule, not from any intentional cause, but rather because the 
women are all so engrossed by their household cares, and the 
men by their business. The eating and wearing is made the 
main point in life, and after the children are so provided for they 
are left to do pretty much as they please with themselves. Now, 
I have two girls of ten and fifteen years, who are growing too 
large to stay perfectly contented with simple home duties and 
pleasures, and begin to show a strong desire for other company— 
a wish for society of their own age—a reaching out for some- 
thing wider than the home circle. And it seems to me it is my 
duty to encourage and foster this now, while I can still lead and 
guide them in this as in other things, rather than leave them to 
their own devices. Do not you? For they would, undoubtedly, 
race and romp with the other children, and, in their thoughtless 
fun, form habits of carelessness in judgment and action that 
would cause them much regret in after years. My plan is this: 
To invite a half-dozen of their school friends of their own age to 
meet here once a week through vacation, and form a Botanical 
or Entomological Club, and take a walk each time through the 
adjoining fields and woods hunting specimens, which, with what 
they car gather through the week, will at the end of the season 
make a collection for each one; and by learning the name, 
nature, and uses of each flower, leat, plant, or insect, they 
would gain a knowledge that would always be useful to them, 
and thereby combine pleasure and profit. Of course when Club 
Work was over they could refresb themselves with music and a 
luncheon in the shade. But I felt that it would be best to give 
them some object for their meeting—something to think of and 
occupy them, and, after a good deal of consideration, have con ; 
oluded this would be the best I could do. My children are de: 
lighted with the idea, as are the other girls to whose mothers I 
have spoken. They are all children I have seen grow up, and I 
know the capabilities of each, and what I may count on in them. 
I have planned this as a beginning, and then I mean to let other 
things grow.“ 

Of course I shall have to help them a great deal to eae their 
work a benefit to them, and as I have no education but that I 
have picked up myself, I will have to study up for them and 
with them as they go along. If you can tell me of any books on 
botany or entomology that would be simple and plain for begin- 
ners, or suitable for the need I have explained, and where to get 
them, you would help me so much, and I should be greatly in- 

debted therefor. Pardon me for my long letter, and allow me to 
thank you for the good I get from your strong, helpful column. 
R. M. W. 
- Your picture of the needs of young people is one which 
might be drawn in hundreds of towns and villages, and we 
are glad to publish your letter as a suggestion to others of 
the means of improving the conditions. In botany, the 
series of books written by Professor Gray would be what 
you want. Whether you would wish to begin with the first, 
How Plants Grow,“ or could take a more advanced book, 
you must judge. Half-Hours with Insects, by Packard | 
is full of illustrations, and very interesting. Arabella Bulk- 
ley’s books will also be very helpful to you in general in- 
formation, although not so useful in your out-ot-door ex- 
cursions as Packard’s. Please let us know from time to 
time of your success, and we shall hope you may have help 
from some persons who have had experience in interesting 
young people in nature. Have you read en 
„Madam How and Lady Why ’’? 


Having been requested to make arrangements for the e 
tion of the golden wedding of some friends, and having had 
no experience in that line, I write to you for information on the 
subject. Will you please give me an idea of a suitable pro- 
gramme, and also the proper form for ecards of invitation? I 

think that answers to these questions would be interesting to 
many of your subscribers. M. A. 8. 

It is pleasant on such an anniversary to have as guests 
as many of the friends who were present at the marriage 
ceremony as can come. The“ bride and bridegroom” should 
receive their friends standing or.sitting at the end of the 
room, with some attractively arranged flowers near tbem. 
The clergyman who married them, or some other or others, 
may make an address, and letters and poems may be 
read ; not, however, to a tedious length. It should be a 
festivity adapted to the circumstances; and without knowl- 
edge of them no detailed programme can be suggested. If 
the circle of friends is large, it must take the form of a some- 


* 


not be disturbed by the coming and going and conversation 


what formal reception ; in which ‘case music, such as will 


of guests, will be appropriate. Ifthe company should be mo rp : 
limited, and only near friends. present, there could be made 

a definite plan for the order of the music, the congratulatory 
addresses, letters, and poems, leaving time for social con- 
versation and refreshm nts. A form of invitation like the 
following, engraved in script and printed in gold letters on 
hice invitation paper, would be proper. The simpler it is, the 
better taste. 


1834. 
MR. & Mrs. A. A. HAYDEN 
At Home 
Wednesday Evening, October Eighth. 

443 Oak Street. 3 
N Hayden. Mary Campbell. 
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WHO WILL Do THIS? 
ANS WER TO WHAT WILL HE DO?” 


By CHARLES BARNARD. 


E have had two talks about farm work and 
farm days, and seen something of the work at 
Houghton Farm. Perhaps some other young gentle- 
man has met our lion in his path. He, too, is saying, 
»What will you do? what will you do?” He cannot 
go to the great farm to study ; he is on a farm already, 
and knows not what to do. Perhaps he Is in town, and 
wants to get out. These also wish to go into partner- 
ship with nature. What shall they do? How can 4 
city boy learn to be a young man of science? Here is 
this sister, just as bright, just as eager to learn, wanting 
to see things done, to have a hand in such ‘gran 
works. What can she do? Poor girl! her range is 
‘small, her chance to work with nature is limited to one 
window in a city house. Not that she really needs our 
pity. Any healthy girl would resent that. She is only 
poor in chances, though rich in heart and brain, having 
eyes to see and ears to hear the grand music of the pro: 
‘cession of the universe going past. 

Farming is now only another name for science. If 
you would be a farmer you must be a man of science, 
Suppose you do not wish to be a farmer; suppose yo 
only wish to have a little science practice for the sake of 
the training and the study of nature. What shall you 
do that, if you farm, will be of the greatest value, and, 
‘if you never have a farm, will still prove of use every 
day of your life? Plainly, the best thing is to become 
an observer. Once every day the great star on which 
we live turns round, and gives us at one time a view 
of that greater star we call the sun, and then shows 
us a million other stars. Moreover, our star has an 
eccentric way of swinging round our guide star, the 
sun, so that there are seasons, summer and wiuter, heat 
and cold. Besides these things, there are other great 
facts, grand performances, going on every day—the sky, 
the wind, the rain, the snow, stormy winds and clouds. 
There are the trees, the tlowers, the grass, the birds, and 
all animals, both wild and tame. The curtain is up all 
the time ; the spectacle never comes to an end. These 

are the things to observe. This is the grand show to 
which every boy and girl is invited free, and the best 
observer sees the most of the performance. 

Now, my young lady and gentleman observer, let 
us see what we can do—how get a front seat at the 
panorama. The show is free, and all you need is some 
Jong foolscap paper, or smooth manilla wrapping-paper, 
pen and ink, and a ruler. The show is entitled: The 
Weather: An Oiderly Comedy of Eccentricities.” The 
performers are the clouds. Choose three hours—seven 


nine o’clock in the evening. If these are not convenient, 
take three other hours as near these as possible, say 
eight A. M., twelve or one P. M., and eight P. u.; but if 
possible, take seven and two and nine o’clock, as these 
divide the day more evenly. Now resolve that exactly 
at these hours every day, rain or shine, Sundays and 
holidays, at work or play, you will take a look at the 
clouds. See what they are up to; see what they are 
about, and how they behave. 

The very first thing that you find is the bewildering 
variety of the clouds. They all seem tremendously 
busy about something, and possessed with a solemn and 
stately earnestness, as if their work was of immense im- 
portance. Very soon you will begin to recognize in all 
‘the confusion a rule, a law and order. Presently you 
see that they can be easily classed into a few general 
families. In about a week you learn to see the family 
likeness of clouds. Then come néw wonders. They 
are moving at different heights and in different direc- 
tions, sometimes in two directions at once. ‘Then come 
the rain and snow. For ever and ever the thing goes 
on, never ceasing, never the same, always new. You 
may only have a fourth-floor back window for a place 
of observation, but it is enough. If you would see 


— 


o’clock in the morning, two o’clock in the afternoon, and 


However, to make the regular observations three times 
a day, any window that gives a fair view of the sky 
will answer. 

Now for the records. At first it is best to observe 
only the amount of the clouds, and you can divide them 
in this way. Clear, or an open sky without clouds. 
“Fair,” or clouds and sky together. Cloudy, or all 
times when the sky is completely covered. Pay no at- 
tention to the rain or snow, as we are now only consid- 
ering the quantity of clouds at any one time. 

Get your paper, ink, and ruler. Upon the paper 
trace a horizontal line either fifteen or fifteen and a half 
‘inches long. If the month has thirty days make it fif- 
teen inches long; if thirty-one days, add half an inch 
more. Divide this line into spaces of one-half inch, 


| beginning at the left, and draw vertical lines from each 


space, about an inch and a half long. Then divide 
each space by other vertical lines, giving two to each 
space. Now we have thirty or thirty-one groups of 
three vertical lines, and each group of three may be 


numbered to represent a day of the month, while the 


lines in each group will represent the hours seven 
o'clock, two o’clock, and nine o’clock. Next, divide 
these vertical lines by three horizontal lines at equal 
distances under the first. At the left of each write 
“*Clear,* “ Fair, ” “Cloudy,” beginning at the upper 
line. 

This is our cloud chart, and on it we can trace the 
curious curve of the weather. We start at seven o’clock 
on the first day, and make an observation. It is clear. 
Not a cloud to be seen. To record this we make 4 dot 
on the first line of the first group, marked 7 A. M., and 
on the horizontal marked Clear.” At two o ‘clock we 
look again. Theré are some clouds, and we make a dot 
on thé second or 2 o’clock line, opposite the word 
Fair.“ At nine in the evening only a few stars are 
visible herè and there. It is a pleasant night, with some 
clouds, so our third or 9 o’clock dot comes on the same 
horizontal line. The next morning it is raining, so we 
put the dot on the lowest line. By noon that day it has 
cleared off, and at two o’clock our observation is that 
the sky is clear, so we place a dot on the 2 o'¢lock col- 
umn opposite ‘‘ Clear.” 

So we go on, never missing an obei-viattotl always on 
hand at the appointed hour or within a few minutes of 
it, and placing a dot on the hour column to indicate the 
amount of the clouds. ‘At the end of the thirty days 
we shall have ninety dots upon our diagram, and we 
can now draw our curve. Begin at the left, and make 
a continuous line from dot to dot, drawing the line 
straight from one to the other. This we call a cloud- 
curve, or a graphic record of the weather. Queer - ook- 
ing line it is, but well worth studying. 3 

When you see this crocked line you may ask what it 
means, what it is for, and what it is worth to any one. 
It is quite true we may not understand it. It is very 
likely that it has no present value; but consider your- 
self. Are you not the better for the work? Have you 
not learned something about the clouds and the weather ? 
Was it not good practice to make these ninety observa- 
tions and to plot out this curious curve? Go on with 
the work. Prepare more diagrams for other months, 

and keep. up the record for half a year. Keep a little 
journal, too, giving the kinds of clouds visible at each 
observation, their relative height, the direction and 
speed at which they move, and the beginning and end 
of the rain and snow. At the end of even one month 
you will find you have learned more than ever you 
knew before of these things, and at the end of six hun- 
dred and forty-seven observations you will discover that 
you can foretell the weather for many hours with a de- 
gree of precision you would never think possible till you 
had become a young man or woman of science. 

‘Some boy upon a farm tries this science work, begin- 
ning in April and making a curve extending to N ovem- 
ber, pasting one record to another in a long band, so 
that the curve will be continuous. Corn-planting is 


going on, and he resolves to begin another series of ob- 


servations. Selecting a hill of corn in a convenient 
place, he selects one good plant just appearing above 
ground, and carefully pulls up the others in the hill, so 
as to permit this plant to stand alone. Now, choosing 
an hour in the day—say at noon or six o’clock in the 
evening—he measures the height of that corn-plant at 
that hour every day, never omitting it for a single day, 
rain or shine, for the seven months. If he is called 
away, or is sick, he asks some one to make the observa- 
tions for him, so that there will be no gaps in the record. 
Some days the amount of growth or the increase in the 
height of the plant will be very plain. At other times it 
will appear to stand atill. Put down the record every 
day upon a diagram, arranging vertical lines for. the 
days of the month, and horizontal lines crossing these, 
giving the heights of the plant. Put the dots where the 
lines meet, and then join the dots together. The result 
will be an irregular curve that grows continually hi 

If the diagram is madé on a scale of two inches ion 


more, go out-of-doors.’ If the street is too narrow, 


to thé park or the roadside where tle View is'v e 


toa ab ab with What is the good of 
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The calf was in the field, chilled with the pain. 
no wonder it did not grow. It was as much as it could 
do to keep warm, and it had no energy left for growth. 
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these observations of the height of acorn-plant? Sup- 
pose we compare it with our cloud-curve for the same 
time. Now we see how the weather affects the growth 
of plants, Here the corn-curve rises very slowly or 
seems to staud still. Look at the same date of cloud- 
curve. There was a cold storm just then. Here the 
growing curve rises rapidly. At the same date the 
cloud-curve is away up all the time, and the days 
were without a cloud. These comparisons become of 
the greatest interest, and we see the value of scientific 
research. 

His sister complains that she cannot go to the corn- 
field in storms and wet. Perhaps she is in town, and the 


the only green thing in reach is the wisteria vine in the 


back yard. Measure that once a day. Take any plant, 
tree, or vine, and measure its growth every day, and 
very much will be learned that is new and interesting. 
Another boy making the cloud-curve upon a farm 
hears a calf has been born just as he begins his obser- 
vations. At a fixed hour every day he measures the 
girth of the calf, and, if a scale is convenient, gets its 
weight These measurements of the calf will also make 
a curve, and in six months it may be compared with the 
cloud-curve. The measure of the calf increases nearly 
all the time, but irregularly. Here is a place where the 


creature seemed to gain nothing for a week. The 


cloud-curve shows there was along cold storm then. 


Another week it grew rapidly, and on looking at the 
weather curve we find it stormed at that time, also. 
What does this mean? Something must have happened | 
not on the record. Soit seems. The fact is, the calf 
was kept in the barn through this storm, and the shelter 
tells in its growth. 

We are beginning to see the value of these observa 
tions. Other boys and girls wonder what they can ob- 
serve and record, Observe the. blooming of the garden 
flowers or the wildflowers. Put downin your journal 
the date on which the first flower appeared, and compare 
this with your weather curve. Observe in the spring 
the first appearance of the leaves of the trees, or in 
autumn the fall of the leaves. 

You see none of this work demands any ne 
It costs nothing but the paper and the time and labor, 
Will these be well spent? Try it, and you will see that 
in more ways than one any regular scientific work is on 
value and well worth the doing. , 


DOLLY’S ADVENTURE IN THE LOOKING- 
GLASS. 
By GENRE H. UnpERWoop. 


T was a lovely, bright day in early June. The sun 
shone warmly in at the window of a dainty little 


blue room where Dolly Dormer sat idly rocking back 


and forth in a tiny wicker easy- -chair just in front of a 
long mirror. With her hands clasped behind her head 
and her eyes dreamily regarding the pretty reflected 
room in the glass, she was the very picture of idleness 
and comfort. It was a warm, quiet afternoon. Some 
bees buzzed drowsily just outside the lattice, and the 


soft air fanned the curls from Dolly’s hot cheeks in the 


daintiest possible way. But even with all this beauty 
about her, even with the sweet J une roses peeping in at 
her from the half-drawn shutters, she was not a happy 
little girl. Shall I tell vou why? 

On that very same June morning all Dolly's play- | 
mates and friends had gone to a picnic in the cedar’ 
woods—lovely old woods they were, too, full of spring 
flowers nestled among the green mosses, fallen trees 
with such big holes in their great old trunks that a child 
could easily hide in them. Grand woods for 4 picnic ! 
And this was to be a perfect one, even to the apple turn- 


overs and currant-jelly tarts that each girl had promised 


to have in her basket. Now, what do you suppose 
could keep Dolly away from this delightful. picnic ? 
Nothing less than a sprained ankle. 
the day before, as she was running down the garden- 
walk, her foot slipped on some fallen rose -leaves, and, 
twist —it was all done in a moment; and the poor little 
foot ached cruelly. And so to-day, instead of going to 
the cedar woods as she had dreamed of going every 
night for a week, here she was, confined to her rocking- 
chair, which could not be comfortable enough to make 
her forget her disappointment. _ 


Now they are just about as far as the Red Rock— | 


and now they have come to the Spring, and now—oh, 
dear! how I wish T could go somewhere! Even that 
pretty little blue room in the looking-glass seems cooler 
and nicer than this! I wish I could get in there and 
see what is in that big box on the table; I wish—I 
wish——” And just here a very strange thing happened. 
Directly in front of Dolly, in the pretty little room 
that she sawin the mirror, there appeared the tiniest 
man, dressed all in green, with a funny cap on his head, 
and something that looked like a doll’s handkerchief in 
his hand. He made a very low bow, to Dolly, and ‘took 


It was | 


Poor Dolly! Only | 


off his cap to her. Then, with a wave of his right 
hand he said, Will you walk into my room, little 
lady ?” 

Dolly was so surprised at this strange little figure that 
she could not answer, but she had forgotten all about 
her lame ankle, and was so delighted at the wonderful 
adventure that without a word she stepped right out of 
her low chair into the blue room in the looking-glass. 

And now, if you can believe it, she saw it was not at 
all like the room she had left behind her; for where the 
bed had stood there was a great white bank of crocuses 
with green stalks, and where her pretty blue bowl and 
pitcher had been, she saw only a dainty little stream of 
water flowing like a brook over the carpet, which, after 
all, was only a carpet of thick, velvety moss. 

Close beside her stood her tiny guide—Dolly was 
really very much afraid she might accidentally step on 
him—and now she saw that his green dress was a com- 
plete "suit of apple:leaves sewed together with spider's 
silk, and round his waist he wore a heavy cord which 
looked like a grape-vine tendril. 

Who are you?“ said Dolly, in her sweetest, smallest 
voice, for you see he was such a tiny fellow that she 
feared he would vanish if she spoke in a 1 
tone. 

‘‘T am the fairy of the apple-tree,” said the little tel 
low. If you don’t believe it, here is my commission.” 
And he held out a pink apple-blossom leaf to Dolly, who 
exclaimed politely, I'm sure, sir, I do believe it, if you 
say so!” 

„And now,” said the little man, I want to know 
what you were crying about when I looked out of the 
glass not long ago ?” 

Dolly hung her head, rather ashamed of her tears, 
but answered, Why, you see, sir, I didn’t mean to cry, 
but Ethel and Jeanie and Pauline and all the girls have 
gone to the most delicious plave in the woods, where 
they are going to have a picnic. And they’ve got apple 
turnovers and berry tarts and jelly, and the cunningest 
little plum-cakes you ever saw, and I sprained my ankle 
yesterday, and so I couldn't go, and now they're playing 
hide-and-seek and bean- poi ridge and lots of games, 
and I am here all alone at home. Oh! I beg your par- 
don, sir! I mean I * until you came and invited * 
to this—this—— 

„Garden of * talrles, ” added the little man, as 
Dolly hesitated for a word. 

% Oh! am really in Fairylund ?” cried the little girl, 
clapping her hands with delight. I thought you were 
never seen by mortal eyes.“ Dolly quoted from her 
last- read fairy tale. 

„Well,“ said her guide, we are not, generally. You 
are an exception to the rule, and before you go back to 
your own country, perhaps you will learn why. Now, 
come with me.” At this he raised a very small silver 
whistle attached to the cord round his waist, to his lips, 
and blew a long blast. Instantly there appeared upon 
the gently flowing stream a little boat with silver oars 
and gold-embroidered sails, bearing on its side in golden 
letters the name Dolly.“ 

„My name! my own name!” cried Dolly, in great 
glee. 
„Get in,” said the fairy, politely, and try Me esd 

But Dolly stopped, and said, in a tone of deep disup- 
pointment, ‘‘ Why, I can’t! I couldn't get so much as 
my feet in. Ic doesn’t seem much bigger than mamma's 
gravy-dish.” 

The little fellow smiled, clapped his tiny hands three 
times. together, and suddenly Dolly had the strangest 
feeling, just as if she wasshrinking. Down, down she 
went, until, looking at her hands, she saw they were no 
larger than her second biggest doll's. 

„Oh, stop, sir! Please stop! I shall be so small that 
| I could get lost in a keyhole, if you don't stop!“ | 

The little fellow laughed, and said, ‘‘ Now try the 
boat again.“ 

And then how big the fairy boat seemed, and how 
high its masts looked to tiny Dolly, as she stepped over 
the side and sat down among the blue satin cushions ! 
Don't you want to steer ?” said the fairy; and, put- 
ting the tiller-—which was about the size of a darning- 
needle— into her hand, he sprang in after . and they 
were off. 
Oh, it is too beautiful for anything!“ uted happy 
little Dolly. ‘‘ I’ve always wanted to go boat-riding and 
steer. This is ever so much nicer than a picnic. What 
would the girls say if they knew I was really in Fairy- 
land !” 


river flowed quietly on. through the most enchanting 
scenes. Trees met overhead ; beautiful flowers never 
seen in mortal-land grew all along the bank ; sweet per- 
fumes filled the air, and soft, far-away notes of music 
sounded in their ears. As they went on, Dolly noticed 


with a gentle sweep, the tiny boat shot into shallow 
water, and the fairy guide sprang out. 


‘front of her, on a high, soft cushion of roses, sat ‘the 


j daintiest, most lovable little creature you could ever im- 


that these sounds grew constantly louder, until at last, 


What a scene met Dolly’s dazzled eyes | Directly in. 


agine. Her dress was made of three rose-petals, pale 


pink ; on her head she wore a cap made from the very 


smallest petal of the very smallest rose you ever saw ; 
and in her hand she held her wand, which, as Dolly saw 
on going nearer, was the thorn of a rose-tree. 

Around her throne, hand in hand, were scores of other 
fairies, all dressed in flower-petals like their queen, only 
none were quite as lovely as she. The sweet music 
filled the air, the little feet tripped merrily over the 
grass, as the fairies circled again and again about their 
queen. But they, and the sweet music also, paused as 
Dolly and her guide appeared, and, doffing his cap, the 
little fellow dropped upon one knee and said, in a voice 
that was loud for Fairyland, ‘‘ I have brought her, my 
queen. My part is done.“ 

The queen of the fairies rose with all the grace and 
dignity befitting her station. ‘‘ You are welcome, little 
mortal-child ! And now we wish you to have a happy 
day with us. Have you enjoyed your journey hither ?” 

The little lady’s voice was as musical as a tiny silver 
bell, and Dolly’s heart was completely won. Putting 
out her hand confidingly, she said, ‘‘ Oh, yes, I thank 
you! More than I can possibly tell——” and then 
stopped abruptly, hardly knowing if it were proper to 
say ‘‘my queen” or not. 

Well, then,” went on Her Majesty, you, my 
Knight of the Apple-tree, have done your duty. Who 
is next ?” 

At this, another little fellow, who looked as if he 
might be the twin brother cf Dolly’s guide, stepped for- 
ward from the ring and said, I, my queen.” 

The only difference which Dolly could see in his 
dress was that he wore daisy-petals instead of apple 
leaves, but, judging from her former pleasant experi- 
ences, she gladly put her hand in his and followed 
where he led her, to a place in the ring. Then the sweet 
music began again—and what games they had! What 
hide-and-seek, scampering in and out among the grass- 
blades, hiding in the lily-cups, and shouting gayly to 
each other from over the heads of the clovers. Puss-in- 
the-corner they played, with Dolly for Puss, and she 
actually outran the fairies! Hide the handkerchief ; 
and, oh, suck a handkerchief! about the size of your 
little finger nail, and made from a breadth of cobweb. - 
Round and round the barberry-bush, circling dbout a 
buttercup, which was so high that it looked to Dolly 
like a tree! So the happy day wore on with games 
and laughter, till at last the tiny queen clapped her 
hands, at which signal ali the players stopped as if they 
had been frozen to the ground. Such perfect obedience 
do the laws of Fairyland compel. 

„Our mortal-child is tired and hungry. 
rest,” she said. 

Now, Dolly had not believed she could be either tired 
or hungry, but when she stopped to think about it, sit- 
ting on the queen's rose cushion close by her sfde, she 


We will 


concluded she was. Inavery few minutes the busy 


littie fairies had set at her feet a table covered with a 
cloth of spun spider’s silk, and on the table Dolly fairly 
laughed to see the cunningest apple turnovers and 
jelly tarts, and dainty little plum-cakes all covered with 
fairy frosting—everything, in short, and more, that a 
grown-up picnic could have. 

Who will wait upon my mortal-child ?” said the 
queen ; and instantly two little maidens wearing skirts of 
water-lily stamens came forward. Whata feast Dolly 
had! She could not believe any other turnovers or tarts 
or plum-cakes ever tasted quite like those. And, indeed, 
why should they, since one does not go to Fairyland 
every day? And at the close, each little fairy of the 
band brought Dolly a gift. One, a tiny silver box, very, 
very bright, marked ‘‘ Patience.” Another, a little 
golden fan called ‘‘ Hope.” Still another, the daintiest 
ivory thimble, with Industry written on it in golden 
letters, and a beautiful bird whose name was ‘‘ Cheer- 
fulness,” with so many other gifts that I cannot begin 
to tell you all. Each little giver delivered his present 
with a soft, shy kiss, and Dolly thought, It is better 
than going to picnics, to be kissed by the fairies l“ 

At last all were presented, and the little queen said: 
See, my loyal subjects, the shades of night are fall- 
ing, and our little mortal-child must go back to her 
home. Shall we tell her first why we have tried to give 
her a pleasant day in Fairyland, and why we love her 
so, that she may go back and teach other children the 


secret?“ 


Ves, yes !” cried the fairies, and Dolly cried: Ah, 


| ves, do tell me, beautiful queen.” 
And, indeed, it was lovely. The gentle little fairy =. 


Her Majesty made a slight motion of her thorn-wand, 
and out of the circle stepped Dolly’s little guide of the 
morning. With a low bow to Dolly and the queen, and 
holding his little cap close to his heart, he said: I, 
my royal mistress, had a debt of gratitude to repay 
to our guest, because, three days ago, at half-past ten 
o'clock in the morning, she was playing croquet, and 
almost trod upon a spider that was directly in her path. 
You are aware, my queen, that mortals think them very 


‘ugly, but, remembering their usefulness to us, I am sure 


Miss Dolly Dormer earned the earnest thanks of the 
fairies when she carefully spared the life of. this one of 
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their children.“ With another low bow the E re- 
tired. 

Next, said the queen; and out stepped the fairy 
clad in daisy-petals. 

J, gracious queen, acknowledge my hearty thanks to 
Miss Dolly Dormer, that on Saturday last, at twelve 

o’clock, as she walked through the field on her way 
home, she picked up a poor little field-mouse whose leg 
had been broken by a great clumsy mower, and, taking 
it home, cared for it, until now itis nearly well.” 

„Excellent!“ said Her Majesty. Who else?“ 

The water-lily sister danced out from the ring and joy- 
fully cried : ‘‘ Our debt of thanks, dear mistress, is for a 
pretty little friend of ours, a polywog, who accidentally: 
got out of his home, the meadow-brook, and would 
have perished but for Miss Dolly Dormer, who put him 
back again, and so saved his life.” 

By this time our Dolly’s cheeks were scarlet, and you 
can believe that they did not grow less so as fairy after 

fairy came forward to thank the little girl for any small 
deed of kindness done to an little insignificant little 
creature on some past day. She tried to say that she 
did not deserve these thanks, but the small queen al- 
lowed no words, and at last she herself rose, saying, gra- 
ciously : 

„This, my dear mortal child, is the fairies’ reward 
for your kindness to their children. Be very sure no 
such kindness is ever forgotten by us. And now, good- 
by. Go back to mortal-land, and do not forget to tell all 
your friends and playmates what you have seen and 
hea 

And then all the fairies clasped their tiny hands and 
went dancing about Dolly in a merry circle, — in 
soft, low voices 

Go back to mortal-land, 
Let each child understand 
The gifts from fairy-land 
To those who truly win them.“ 

The sweet strains of music sounded fainter in Dolly's 
ears, and she felt herself sinking down upon the rose- 
cush ion. : 

„The gifts from fairy-land GT 
To those who truly win them,“ 1 
sang the fairies, and fainter still grows the * Softer, 
softer further and further away. 


“Dolly! My little daughter, wake up! You have 
been sound asleep for two hours.“ 

It is mamma’s sweet, well-known 19490 and Dolly 
opens her eyes to find herself sitting in her own little | 
wicker chair, with her head on the arm, and her drowsy 
eyes gazing into the mirror just as before her visit to 
Fairyland. ‘‘ But I've trul been there, mamma! Oh, 
indeed I have! And they were so good to me, and gave 

e such beautiful presents to bring home—‘ Patience,’ 

and Hope,’ and Cheerfulness,’ and all kinds of fairy 

ts—because they said I had been kind to their poor 
little children — that’s the spiders and polywogs and | 
bugs, mamma !” 

And though mammaslightly smiled, she certainly had | 
good reason to believe, in all the hard days when poor 
Dolly’s lame ankle kept her a prisoner, that the good 
fairies had indeed given to her little daughter those best 
of all gifts—industry, patience, cheerfulness, and hope 7 


AUNT .PATIENCE’S WRITIN G-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : | 
EX lay on the grass for an hour N morning 
\. watching a spider in a tub of water. It kept 
itself afloat on the water till a favoring breeze sent to its 
aid a leaf ; then it tried to get on it, but a touch of its 
leg would send the leaf off. Time after time it tried, and 
at last it succeeded, and then sailed around on the leaf; 
whether paddling itself a little, Rex could not quite tell, 
but one of its legs was in the water, and with the help 
of another little whiff of air the persevering spider got 
his little raft to the side of the tub, and scrambled off in 
haste, running up to the edge of it and swinging himself 
off as gayly as if he had not been doing anything un- 
usual. You need none of you lack for company now- 
adays. A bee came flying to the window where my 
friend Miss B. sat sewing this morning. Perhaps he 
thought she was a relative, having heard her name, and 
he popped his head through the slats in the blinds in the 
most cordial manner. She was not pleased with him, 
and jumped away, and when, after bobbing up to 
the blinds and peeping in a few times, he flew in, she 
came away from the window, and out he flew again. 
Nosooner did she go back and sit down, assured he was 
really gone this time, than in he flew again. It was 
really funny to see how he would hop out and hide 
around the corner of the house, buzzing a merry ha! ha! 
and then, when my friend cautiously opened the slats 
for a trifle more light, dash in at her and out —_ 

quicker than you could speak. 

The common angle-worms are a curious study. A 
writer in a recent magazine says: Ever since our great 
naturalist called attention to the common earthworm we 


| walk, as they collect the dead, leaves or bits of string 
and cloth we may have dropped the evening before, or 
heap up their household refuse outside the entrance to 
their home. Besides doing great work in carrying the 
the earth mouthful by mouthful, gravel stone by stone, 
down far beneath the surface, they mix up the 
various organic and inorganic fragments that collect in 
sheltered places among the rocks, and plant the seeds 
brought to them by the wind. Many a tree has grown 


in an unfriendly spot because its seed was carried down 
to a moist and quiet depth by a busy earthworm.” 


The 
worms seem to leave their homes sometimes because 
they are driven out by an enemy, and many of them are 
devoured by parasites. You know what a parasite is, 
do you not? One writer states how interested he was 
to watch the movements of an angle-worm, and find 
who its enemy was; the rapid movements and the 
apparently unthinking direction in which the worm 
was going suggesting to him that it was being chased by 
some enemy. Now, if great and wise men can spend 
whole days and weeks watching the earthworms, I am 
sure you can find enough in woods and streams, in fields 
and roads, to you happily busy 


HamMMoND, Kansas. 
Dear Aunt 


We received those pretty cards, and thank you for them. I 
like the motto, Shine like the sun in every corner very much. 
It seems as though spring weather would surely commence now. 

The sun shines and the birds are singing. The redbirds sit in 
the top of the trees and whistle, and down in the orchard the 
blackbirds sing merrily. We saw something in The Christian 


| Union about a ship called the Morning Stur.“ I would like to 


send same money to help build it, but do not quite understand 
about it. Do the children send twenty-five cent shares, and 


| where do they send them? Will you please explain if you can;? 
| Ido not go to school now, but study some at home. I hope 
„Polly Ann Thus“ will write some more. I like to read her 
letters. We all enjoy reading about the House Beautiful.“ I 
must close now, as I want to sew some, 


,, . Your affectionate niece, BERTHA K. 
Send the money to the Missionary House,” Boston, 
Mass., for the Morning Star,” and ask them to write 


| you what that will do. 1 sure to inclose a stamp for 


reply. 


CHERRY HILL, Md., March 1884, 
Dear Aunt Patience : * 


I wrote to you in September, und sent you my card, but did 
not see itin your paper. My Uncle Robert takes The Christian 
Union, and I like io read the letters of the nephews and nieces. 
There is a pretty woods just back of our house. We carry water 
from a spring alittle piece off frum the house. We have a pretty 
wood vine that runs alongthe porch. I havea swing in summer- 
time. We live in avery pretty place, I think, and I would 


twelve years old the 12thof July, if I live. Katie has gone to 
Philadelphia. She received a letter from Lucy. She writes a 
very pretty letter. I have brown eyes and brown hair. Katie 
has blue eyes and brown hair. I have a cousin Lillan in Phila- 
delphia. There is a big dinner-bell up at the farmhouse. I 
heard papa say it weighed nearly one hundred pounds. We 
came to live in the house where we live now when I was six 
years old, and lived there ever since. Katie lived at the farm - 
house when we moved there and remained there till this spring. 
When I am down to my aunt’s at dinner-time, I try to ring 
the bell for the men, but I can’t make the bell hit both sides. 
Kate can make it sound all over the farm when she gets to 
ringing it. I receive a letter from Kate nearly every week. She 
writes very funny ones to me, and I write very funny ones to her. 
I thank you very much for the pretty card you sent me. I must 
bring my letter to a close ; so good-by. 


From your ‘affectionate niece, Mary E. P. 


grace to be contented where ten people live in two or 
three rooms in an old house in a city, or even in a 


larger house there, but you—why, you ought to make 
more corners bright with your sunshine than tén ordi- 


nary girls. 


Dear Aunt Patience; . 
I wrote you once before, and you very kindly answered me; 
and will you please answer me this time? 

y father keeps {a country store, and of course sells tobacco 
and cigars. Now, he does not use tobacco himself, and does not 
want me to ever use it; and if tobacco Is a bad thing, ought 
father to sell it, even if most all the men and boys here do use 
it? He says if he did not keep it to sell, people would go else- 
where to buy their goods, and, though he would rather not sell 
it, does not see any other way, as long as he keeps store, for 
every one who keeps a store here is expected to sell tobacco. 
Please tell me what you think would be right. 

Many thanks for the beautiful Christmas card you sent me. 

Iam twelve years old. FRED. 

I do not know that your father can do otherwise than 
sell it, unless he thinks it is really wicked ever to use 
tobacco. If it is only a question whether to use too 
much is wrong, then he has nothing to do with the 
amount the men use; that is their own affair. Some 
persons think coffee and tea are very injurious, that no 
one ought to use them as beverages, because the body 
would be better without anything but the plainest, most 
unstimulating food and drink. If such a man were to 
keep a store, must he not sell tea and coffee? It is very 
difficult to decide such questions. I think the only way 
for your father to do is to conduct his general business 
for the good of his fellow-men; to give them honest 
measure, keep good wholesome food, and, so far as he can, 
to encourage his customers to buy what will be best for 
them, to sell nothing which he deems a poison, ex- 
cept so plainly labeled that he who buys knows what 


watch them with entirely different eyes as they cree ris 
timidly out on to the lawn or hurry across the gray 


Dear Aunt Patience : 


rather live here than any other ‘place in the world. I will be 


I do not wonder you are contented. It takes some 


the 8 as possible. I Know a family where 
they use no salt ; they think it injurious, and try to in- 
duce their friends not to use it, but when they have 


company they salt the food they give them, and do not 


require their guests to eat what they themselves 
think is the only wholesome food. I think your father 
must decide in his own conscience whether it is right or 
not to sell tobacco. If he thinks smoking and chewing 
foolish habits, injurious in the same way that anything 
is injurious which makes the body less strong, less 
clean, than it ought to be, then he must class it with 
other deleterious things—candy, strong tea, etc.—and sell 
it only at the risk of the buyer.” But if he thinks the 
use of it in any form immoral and always only sinful, 
he must not sell it, no matter how much it may hurt his 
business, 


— JERSEY City HEIGHTS. 


I have long wished to be one of your nieces, but thought you 
had so many you would not care for more; but I see you are 
still accepting them, so I hope you will take me. I am eight 
years old, and go to school. My teacher is so kind and gentle, I 
love her dearly. Ihave seven dolls. Their names are Ducky, 
Dinah, Adela, Emma, Carrie, Tiny, the baby, and Bridget, the 
servant. I had a pet cat named Daisy, but she ran away or got 
killed. I had two birds which were very tame, but they both 
died. Isend ten cents for some poor little boy or girl who has 
no home. I will say good-by, for my letter is getting too long. 

Your loving niece, Luc J. L. 


Yes ; Ishall continue to receive nieces and nephews 
as long as I can hear them ask me. I am sorry you 
have been so unfortunate with your pets. 


Nuzs, Alameda County. 
I wrote to you last year, and thank you very much for printing 
it; Ialso thank you for the pretty card you sent me. We have 
a new piano, named Arion.“ Have you a piano? if you have, 
what is the name of it? The creek that runs near our place was 
very high, but has gone down a great deal now. I suppose you 
have a great many letters, don't you?’ We have a new dog 
named Sport; he is a very good dog; he is black and white. We 
also have a dog numed Willie. Has Trixieadog? Ihave two 
scrap-books, one blue and the other green; one has ninety pages, 
the other forty pages. I send my love to you and Trixie, 
From your niece, JENNIE E. 
Yes, we have a piano. It is one of Decker Brothers’. 
Yes, I have a great many letters. 
Yes, Trixie has a share in our beautiful dog, Victor. 
Now I will ask you some questions. 
How long since Niles was settled ? 
What is the most important means of livelihood there? 
How many schools are there ? 


Posrnunq, Ala., Ma 1884, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


May I be one of your nephews? I have never written to you 
before. I live in Central Alabama. My father lives in I[linois. 
My mother is dead, so I live with my grandpa and grandma. 
The blossoms of ourcountry fell off a long time ago. The 
weather is very warm now, the thermometer standing at about 
ninety degrees nearly every day. I wish you could have some of 
our dew-berries ; they are nearly like blackberries, but come 
earlier. The wild plums are nearly ripe. I am sure no part of 
the United States has as many beautiful wildflowers as we find 
here. I have found an Indian stone arrow-head, and several 
others have been found in this region. There is no school for 
me to go to, but I study regularly and recite to my grandma. 
She has taken The Christian Union for many years, and feels 
she could not do withoutit. Iam twelve years old. I have a 
brother Robbie, nine years old. 

Your loving nephew, PARKER B. 


When I grow young again I am going to travel more. 
Every part of our country interests me, and I wish I had 
read more and seen more of it. Use your inside eyes 
and ears, and when you are as old asI am you will 
know a great deal more. 

Affectionately, 


PUZZLES. 


RHOMBOID. 
Fill the blanks with consonants. 
— 4 — a2 — 
— 4a — 4 — 
— 4a — 4 — 
— 4a — a — 
— 4 — 4 — 

Lines across: 1. Pertaining to birth; 2. A relish ; 3. A market 
place; 4. A walking-stick ; 5. A taxpayer in Turkey. 

Down: 1. A consonant ; 2. Like; 3. A tag; 4. Having wings; 
5. A person infected with a pestilential disease ; 6. Facts given ; 
7. A fish; 8. The initials of our native land; 9. A consonant. 


EASY BLANKS. | 


Fill the blanks with vowels pronounced the same way. 
1. —— Uhinamen —— dinner together. 
2. —— careful, or the —— will sting you. 
8. Listen, — children, and I will tell you about the ——. 
4. It would take a long time to —— money enough to buy that 
ancient ——. 
5. If you go to the —— you must pay your ——. 
6. What color was the —— of the —— ou shot? 
7. Your wallet must have ——in the —— all night. 
8. If you should —— the butcher, buy me a pound of ——. 
9. Is —— that a peculiar —— in that tree? 
10. I will give you —— nuts, if you will do that. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 22. 


Quadruped and Insect Enigma.—“ And God made the beast ef the 
earth after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and everything thas 
creepeth upon the earth after his kind: and God saw that it .was 
good.”—{Genesis 1., 


Aunt PATIENCE. 
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A NEW BENEVOLENCE. 


NE of the most useful of the benevolences of New 
York is the work now being done for the cash- 
girls employed in the various stores in the city. The 
work has been going on for about a year, quietly and 
unostentatiously. Through the kindness of friends, the 
lady who has the work in charge has been enabled to 
open the Minerva Home at 204 East Sixteenth Street. 
This is a three-story house located just east of Third 
Avenue. The parlors, occupying the first floor, are 
used on Thursday evenings as a place of entertainment 
for che little girls; the second floor is occupied by the 
superintendent and her assistants ; and the third floor as 
a dormitory. Back of the parlor is a large, pleasant 
room which is used as a dining-room and school-room 
on Tuesday evenings. At present the Home has eight 
young girls, ranging in age from twelve to twenty, 
who have no other home but this. During the warm 
weather it is proposed to take one hundred cash-girls 
each week to the seaside undcr the care of the lady who 
has the Home in charge. More will be taken if money 
is furnished to pay expenses. It is also proposed to 
give sixty cash-girls each week the use of the bath- 
room in the Home; and only those who know the dep- 
rivations of our tenement-house population will be 
able to realize what a blessing this privilege will be to 
these little workers. The Home is not entirely furnish- 
ed, and there is opportunity for generous impulses to 
show themselves by donations of chairs, bed and table 
linen ; and, at this particular time, a gift of towels will be 
highly appreciated. A visit made to the Home on 
Tuesday or Thursday evenings will well repay the 
visitor. 


FROM DENVER, COLORADO. 


ENVER is a city that is not appreciated by Eastern 

people until they see it. It is nearly on the latitude of 
St. Louis and Washington. Its altitude is over five thou- 
sand feet. It is fourteen miles from the base of the Rocky 
Mountains. Nearly two hundred miles of the mountain 
range can be seen from the city. To stand on our green 
prairies, with brilliant wildflowers all around your feet, 
and look up at those everlasting hills covered with snow, is 
a sight worth journeying far to see. ) 

Untold millions of gold and silver are in those mountains, 
but death isthere too. During the past winter about one 
huudred and fifty lives have been lost in Colorado by the 
terrible avalunche. In some places eighty feet of snow has 
fallen. 

Denver has doubled its population since 1880. It is now 
about seventy thousand. Itis heated by steam and lighted 
by electricity. The telephone connects it with the principal 
towns of the State. It hasseven lines of street cars, and is 
the terminus of some twelve lines of railroad, four of which 
cross the plains. The Union Depot costa half million dol- 
lars. The Opera-House cost three-quarters of a million. 
The valuation of the city last year was $25,000,000. One 
year ago the first artesian well was bored, striking water 
at the depth of about four hundred feet. Now there are 
scores of them all over the city. Each one throws out 
daily a vast amount of the purest water in the world. , 

Denver has been a rough, wicked city, but, like other fron- 
tier towns, it gradually grows better. There are now about 
forty churches and missions of all kinds. The Presbyterians, 


Baptists, and Episcopalians have five each, the Congrega- 
tionalists eight, and the Methodists (of all kinds) thirteen. 
No denomination has its churches better located than the 


Congregatioralists. In one of their mission churches eighty 
have been received on confession the past winter. They 
are building a large tabernacle in the part of the city where 
wickedness most abounds. It will be under the care of the 
Rev. C. 8. Uzzell, a successful minister who left the Method- 
ists a year ago, that he might undertake such a work and 
ntay by it more than three years. The new pastor of the 
First Church, the Rev. Myron W. Reed, is having full 


houses, and entering heartily into the peculiar work of his | 


new field. The go forward“ policy of the Home Mission- 
ary Society bas given us courage all along the frontier line. 
In the near future Denver will probably have one hundred 
thousand inhabitants. When that time comes, most of our 
churches will be self-supporting. 


CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


O the instances of pecuniary benevolence by individuals 
of this State, which have been mentioned in these notes, 
may now be added another ; that of the wife of ex-Governor 
Stanford, to aid in the support of free kindergartens in San 
Francisco. Mr. and Mrs. Stanford had an only child, a son, 
and with him were in Italy when he, not long ago, was sud- 
denly cut off by fever. Mrs. Stanford soon after sent one 
thousand dollars for the purpose named, and quite recently 
has added four thousand more for the same purpose, on the 
occurrence of the son’s sixteenth birthday anniversary. 
Governor Stanford is the President of the Central Pacific 
Railroad of California, and is reputed to be worth some 
$20,000,000, and it is stated in the papers that he is about to 
found a college in San Francisco for the sons of working- 
men, or perhajs do for that city what Peter Cooper did for 
New York. He has no very near relatives. 

A large and influential ecclesiastical council met at Sac- 
ramento, the capital of this State, May 17, to ordain as pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Church in that city Mr. W. 
C. Merrill, a graduate of Amherst College and Pacific Theo- 
logical Seminary. Professor Mooar, of that Seminary, 
preached, and the other parts were by the Rev. Drs. Willey, 


Beckwith, Barrows, Benton, Holbrook, and Kirby. It was 
stated as an interesting fact that the first pastor of this 
church, now Professor Benton, of the Seminary, who ad- 
dressed the people on this occasion, was the first minister of 
any denomination ordained on the Pacific Coast. He was a 
licentiate of Yale Seminary, and the event occurred in 1851. 
The Rev. Dr. Willey, now of Benicia, who made the ordain- 
ing prayer at the recent council, was the first Home Mis- 
tionary sent to this State bythe American Home Missionary 
Society, arriving about the same time as Mr. Benton. The 
latter came around Cape Horn, and was over four months on 
the passage, while Mr. Willey came by the Isthmus on the 
first steamer that reached San Francisco. The candidate at 
this council read the Congregational Creed as the expression 
of his views on the chief theological points, but said he also 
believed much more, and in response to questions proved 
himself to stand on the ground of New England theology 
as taught. by the divines of the past. His examination was 
unanimously sustained, and his call from church and society 
was unanimous. A large audience attended the public ex- 
ercises, and the pulpit platform was profusely ornamented 
by the most exquisite California flowers. 

The Rev. H. Macey, of the Fourth Congregational Church of 
San Francisco, and the Rev. Mr. Furman, of Petalume, have 
gone for their vacation to the Sandwich Islands, as did the. 
Rev. Dr. McLean, of Oakland, who is expected home May 
22. There is now a regular semi-monthly line of steamers 
between San Francisco and the Islands, besides a monthly 
mail by the Australian line, carrying the English mails,’ 
touching at Honolulu. J. C. H. 

OAKLAND, Cal. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[The Kdttore will be glad to receive items of for these 

—The pastors connected with the Monday Club of Boston 
have arranged a course of readings which they propose to 
recommend to their respective congregations. Information 
and circulars can be obtained by addressing the Seoretary, 
Room 9, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

—The Baptist State Convention of Massachusetts have 
voted the society at Spencer $1,000 for the purchase of a lot 
and the building of a church. i 

—Thirty persons were received on confession of faith in 
the Congregational church at Southbridge, Mass., at the 
last communion The society is contemplating the erection 
of a new edifice. The Rev. Joseph Danielson, the pastor of 
the church, grows every year dearer to the members of the 
church as well as to the residents of the place. 

—The members of the Church of the Unity at Worcester, 
Mass., are about to erect a new church edifice on the old 
site. The Universalists propose erecting a chapel. The | 
Congregationalists have just completed a new chapel at the | 
same place. The work among Armenians in the city ot 
Worcester, Mass., is meeting with the most gratifying re- 
sults. The class in the Sunday-school is taught in the Ar- 
menian language, and six Armenians have been baptized]; 
these, with an Armenian who had been converted in Con- 


| stantinople, will hereafter hold service in their own tongue 


on Sunday afternoon. The Swedish Baptist Church was 
dedicated last week. 

—The Second Congregational Church at Millbury, Mass., 
is being enlarged and improved. 

—The Rev. George Bremer, who resigned the pastorate ot 
the Unitarian church at Uxbridge, Mass., last Christmas, 


aud sailed immediately for Europe, announced that he would | 
rest and travel for a year, but, to the surprise of many, he | 


has returned to the town and is about to start an independ- 
ent church. Inthe judgment of many this is a most unfor- 
tunate move; the town is already well supplied with houses 
of worship. 

—Ground on which to erect a new church edifice has been 
offered to the Unitarians at Chicopee Center, Maas. 

—The Rev. Dr. Charles F. Deems, pastor of the Church of 
the Strangers, New York. accorded his congregation the 
privilege of going to sleepin church during the summer 
season; he draws the line at snores, as snoring is so disagree- 
ableto some people that they cannot enjoy a sermon while lis- 
tening to it. We never heard of any one going to sleep 
under Dr. Deems’s preaching, and now that all fear of pas- 
toral anger is removed the congregation may follow their 
perhaps beforetime hiddeninclinations. Dr. Deems gave the 
invitation to sleep as follows: Now, boys and girls, some- 
body has taught you that it isa very improper thing for you to 
goto sleep in church. I have great respect for those teach- 
ers, but let metell yousomething. During this hot weather 
you fix up in the morning to come to church, and when you 
get there everything goes as usual, the preacher’s voice is 
just the same, and by and by, when the sermon is about half 
done, you find yourself feeling drowsy, and it is hard work 
to keep your eyes open. Now, when you find yourself in 
this condition, go tosleep. I sha’n’t blame you for it ; neither 
will the Lord. The next best thing to close communion 
with God when you are awake is close communion with him 
when you are fast asleep. But you mustn’t make a noise 
while you sleep ; do it quietly. I know there is one little 
boy among you who makes a good deal of noise, but he 
doesn’t intend to do it. I want to ask the person who sits 
next to that boy just to ‘hunch’ him a little when the noise 
begins—not hard enough to wake him, but just to stop the 
noise. There are sometimes a few old peoplein church who 
hear every sound while the sermon is going on, and these 
noises disturb and worry them. Now, let that be the rule 
during the — vou can't * awake, go to 
sleep.“ 

—The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher l before the tac- 
ulty and students of Cornell University on the morning of 
June 1, in the auditorium of Armory Hall atIthaca. About 
fifteen hundred people were present. Mr. Beecher’s subject 
| was The Moral Theory of the Atonement. ‘He closed the ser- 


mon with a direct appeal to the students to become familiar 
with the love of God, saying, ‘‘ He only is master of life and 
of its ends who is the slave of divine love.“ 

—A mass meeting was held last week in Hanson Place 
Church, Brooklyn, New York, for the purpose of obtaining 
funds for the new church at Eighth Street and Sixth Ave- 
nue. Twelve thousand two hundred dollars were raised be. 
fore the close of the meeting. It is expected that $15,000 
will put up the church free of debt. | 

—The Memorial Chapel of St. Mark’s Church, at Tenth 
Street and Avenue A, was consecrated last week. It is built 
by Mr. Rutherford Stuyvesant, as a memorial to his deceased 
wife. The style of architecture is a combination of Gothic 
and Renaissance. The chapel has a seating capacity for 
about three hundred and fifty on the main floor, and a gal- 
lery that will accommodate about one hundred more. The 
adjoining building, which is a part of the memorial, is five 
stories high, and will contain a reading-room and library,’ 
day school of the parish, kindergarten, and day nursery. 
The building cost about $200,000 

—Mrs. R. C. Stuart has deposited with the United States 
Trust Company the sum of $50,000 to be used by the Chil- | 
dren’s Aid Soeiety in the erection of a lodging-house for 
boys on the east side of the city. The Stuart Home will 
meet a long-felt want, as the two lodging-houses now hired 
by the Society, on the east side of the city, are not adapted 
to the purpose for which they are used, and are totally in- 
adequate to the needs of the boys. During the past year 
lodgings have been refused to a number of applicants every 


| night. 


—The Sick Children’s Mission, located at 287 East Broad- 


way, has begun its summer’s work, furnishing free medical 


attendance to the sick poor in the tenement-houses. Dona- 
tions of linen, clothing, milk, fruit, and flowers will be very 
acceptable at any and all times during the ensuing summer. 

—The Rev. Dr. Whedon, of the Methodist ** 
Church, is seriously ill in New Tork. 

Excavations are now being made for the new iinet 
which is being built by the New York City Mission and Tract 
Society at Center Market Place and Broome Street. The 
auditorium will seat about two hundred persons, and the 
building will cost about $75,000. One-half of the basement 


| will be used as a hall for lectures, a cooking school, and 
special meetings. This hall will seat about three hundred 


people. There will be several rooms for the Sunday-school 
classes, and a suite of ten rooms for the use of the pastor. 
The janitor will have rooms in the tower. The Carmel 


Church will lease the building when completed. 


—At the New York Baptist ministers’ weekly meeting 


| last week, an essay was read on Ministerial Inability, by the 


Rev. N. H. Pogson, of New York. The cause of ministerial 
inability, Mr. Pogson thinks, is want of interest in their work, 
insufficient preparation, frivolity, timidity, affluent matri- 
monial alliances, desire for publicity, and inadequate com- 
pensation. 

—The National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
memorialize the political conventions of 1884 in favor of 
prohibitory law. They ask that prohibition of the importa- 
tion, exportation, manufacture, and sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages may become an integral part of the National Constitu- 


tion, and that candidates nominated shall be by character 


and sentiment publicly committed to a National Constitu- 
tional pronibitory amendment. 

A new Baptist church, to be known as the Church of the 
Redeemer, was dedicated at Seventh Avenue and 131st 
Street, Harlem, N. Y., on June 8. 

—The Rev. George R. Vandewater, rector of St. Luke’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., will preach 
the baccalaurate sermon at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

A new chapel is to be erected. by the congregation of 
St. Mark’s Protestant Church, of Brooklyn. The chapel, it 
is expected, will cost about $7,000 ; $4,500 have already been 
subscribed. The rector, the Rev. Spencer H. Roche, is do- 
ing a good work in the section of the city where the church 
is located, and has drawn around him an enthusiastic body 
of young workers. 

—The vestry of Grace Episcopal Church at Sag Harbor, 
N. Y., have filed plans for the erection of a new church edi- 
fice, to cost $15,000. 

—The corner-stone of All Saints’ Episcopal Cathedral at 
Albany, N. Y., was laid June 3, with impressive ceremonies. 
Governor Cleveland was present, attended by members of 
his staff. Many prominent officials of this city were present, 
together with a number of distinguished clergymen. Over 
$100,000 has been raised for the building of this cathedral. 
A telegram was received from the President expressing his 
regret at his inability to be present. 

—The first year of the pastorate of C. H. Thomas at th 
Spruce Street Baptist Church at Philadelphia has 
closed. Sixty-five members have been added to the church 
during the last year. ! 

—A new Presbyterian church is to be erected at Perrine- 
ville, N. J. 

—The | Salvation Army are negotiating for the use of a hall 
at Tom's River, N. J. 

—The corner-stone of a chapel for the use of a mission 
connected with the Second Presbyterian Church at Newark, 
N. J., was laid June 5. The building will be completed next 
September, and will cost about $6,000 

—The division of the Salvation Army: at Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been arrested. 

Seven members united with the Congregational church 
at Pierre, Dakota, at the last communion. 

—Forty thousand dollars have been subscribed for the 
erection of a new Baptist church in the city of Detroit, 
Mich. 

—The members of the First Presbyterian Church at Puter 
gon, N. J., have decided to erect a new church building at 
the upper part of Broadway. The ground for the church 
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has been given by two families, and work will be begun at 
once. 

It will cause intense sorrow to the many friends of Mr. 
Ira D. Sankey, the companion of Mr. Moody, to know that 
his health has failed, and that his restoration is deemed ab 
solutely improbable. His voice will probably never again be 
heard. 

In the United Presbyterian Assembly at St. Louis, Mo., 
the Judiciary Committee reported a resolution refusing to 
grant the request of the memorialists to declare the use of 
instrumental music unlawful. A minority report was made 
by the Committee submitting an amendment that the repeal 
of the article prohibiting the use of musical instruments did 
not have the force of a positive enactment authorizing their 
use, and that further legislation must be obtained by over- 
tures to the Presbytery. After much discussion, the minor- 
ity report was defeated and the majority report adopted. 
The next General Assembly will be held at Topeka, Kansas. 

—The work of the temperance evangelist, Francis Mur- 
phy, in the city of Chicago has been more than successful. 
Mr. Murphy will remain in that city until the interest in the 
temperance cause abates. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


Edward A. Chase, of Chelsea, a recent graduate of Hart- 
ford Seminary, was ordained and installed pastor of the church 
at Hampden, Mass., May 28. 

—N. H. Harriman, of the Bangor Seminary, was ordained and 
installed pastor of the First Church in Bangor, June 5. 

—Charles S. Murkland was installed pastor of the Third Church 
at Chicopee, Mass., Tuesday, June 3. 

—Stephen Thurston, D.D, died at his home at Searsport, Me., 
May 27, aged eighty-seven years. 

—Charles B. Wathen was installed pastor of the church in 
Orono, Me., June 6. 

—Charles 8. Murkland. was ordained and installed pastor of 
the Third Church at Chicopee, Mass., June 8. 

—L. K. Beebe has accepted a call to the church at Middlefield, 


—Charles Wetherbee, pastor of the church at Clinton, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—Hollis Jordan, of Rochester, N. V., has accepted a call to the 
church at Bethelehem, Mass. 

L. O. Brastow, pastor of the Winooski Avenue Church at 
Burlington, Vt., has resigned. | 

—George L. Clark was installed pastor of tho Pawcatuck 
Avenue Church at Pawcatuck, R. I., last week. 

—Charles W. Carrick, pastor of the church at Leland, Mich., 
has received a call to the church at Benzonia, Mich. 

—H. H. Van Anken, pastor of - church at Union City, Mich., 
has resigned. 

—T. G. Colton was installed uae of the church at Hudson, 
Mich., last week. 

Edward A. chase was installed pastor of the church at 
Hampden, Mass., last week. 

— Stephen Thurston, of Searaport, Mo., died last week, aged 
eighty-seven years. 

—Jeremiah Eames Rankin, pastor of the First Church at Wash- 
ngton, D. C., has received a call to the Orange Valley Church 
at Orange, N. J. 

BAPTIST. 


A. H. Bliss has accepted a call to the church at Vincentown, 
J 


—George C. Needham, of Boston, has accepted a call to the 
Delaware Avenue Church at Wilmington, Del. 

—I. Newton Earle, of Minnesota, has accepted the call to the 
Bethesda Church at Philadelphia, Pa. 

—J. Sunderland, pastor of the church at Ypsilanti, Mich., is 
about to resign. 

—E. H. Teal has aecepted a call to the church at Oakfield, 
Mich. 
L. H. Monroe, pastor of the church at Otsego, Mich., has re- 

ed 


—W. D. McKinney has entered upon his duties as pastor of the 
church at Ansonia, Conn. 3 
—W. V. Garner, of Concord, N. H., has accepted a call to the 
First Church at Bridgeport, Conn. 
J. T. Buzzell has accepted the call to the Jay Church, Vt. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Irwin P. McCurdy, pastor of the church at Frederick ne 
Md., has accepted a call to the Southwestern Church at Phila- 
delphia. 

—E. D. Bronson has received a call to the First Church at Cam- 
den, N. J. 

A. H. Gaston, pastor of the church at Harbor Springs, Mich., 
has resigned. 

Charles E. Dunn, of Plainfield, N. J., has received a call to 
the First Church at Hempstead, N. Y. 

—William H. Kelley, of Ware, Mass., has accepted a call to the 
church at Spencertown, N. Y. 

—George C. Frost and George W. Bordon were licensed to 
preach by the Detroit Presbytery last week. 

—David Stephenson, of Perth Amboy, N. J, has received a call 
to the First Church in the Eastern District of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—William T. Whitmarsh, of Muskegon, Mich., has accepted a 
call to Jerseyville, III. 

-. M. McGrath, of Corunna, Mich., has accepted a call to 
Ovid, Mich. 

—T. S. Carthwright was installed rector of the Church of the 
Holy Communion at Paterson, N. J., last week. 

—§S. Compton, rector of St. Paul's Church at Woodside, N. T., 
has resigned. 

—Arthur W. Burroughs, John B. Lambert, William H. " More- 
land, Charles C. Camp, and Sidney Partridge were ordained 
deacons at the Berkeley Divinity School at Hartford, Conn., 
June 4, by Bishop Williams. 

—G. F. Pratt, of Bath, Me., resigns and accepts a call to Clin- 
on, Mass. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—James Huxtable, of New York, has received a call to the 
Unitarian church at Hyde Park, Mass. 

—Frank O. Hall, a graduate of Tufts College, has accepted a 
call to the Universalist church at Fitchburg, Mass. 

—James Taylor, recently of North Adams, Mass. has accepted 
a call to the Universalist church at Gardiner, Mass. 

—Ernest G. Wesley, pastor of the Free Baptist Church at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., has resigned. 


@UNDAY CAFTERNOON. 
A PSALM. 


NTO Thee, O Jehovah! I call; 
O my Rock ! be not deaf to me: i 
Lest if thou be silent to me, 
I become like those that go down into the 1 
Hear my supplicating voice, 
When I cry unto thee for help; 
When I lift my hands toward thy holy retreat. 


Draw me not away with the wicked, 
Nor with the workers of iniquity ; 

Who speak kindly with their neighbors, 
While evil is in their hearts. 


Give them according to their work, 
According to the evil of their doings : 
According as their hands have wrought give them ; 
Render unto them tbeir desert: 
For they regare not the works of Jehovah, 
Even that which is wrought by his power: 
Therefore he will destroy, and not rebuild them. 


Blessed be Jehovah ! 
For he hath heard my supplicating voice 
Jehovah is my strength and my shield ; 

In him my heart trusteth, and I am helped: 
Therefore my heart exulteth, 

And in my song I praise him! 


Jehovah is the strength of his people ; 

And astronghold of salvation to his anointed. 
Save thy people, and bless thine inheritance : 

Be their shepherd, and bear them up for ever. 


THE CHRISTIAN STATE. 


BVI LYMAN ABBOTT. 

Render to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s; and unto God 
the things that are God's.“ Mark xii., 17. 

N thethirteenth chapter of Romans Paul treats of the 

foundation of the State. I propose in this paper, 
founded upon that chapter, to indicate briefly the 
principles which he here inculcates, with their applica- 
tion to our own times and questions. 

What is the basis of the State ? What is the ground 
of its authority? What right has it to regulate or pro- 
hibit? Its range is practically unbounded. Even in 
a free State there is no apparent limit to its authority. 
It declares what may, and what must, and what must 
not be done. It prohibits acts in themselves innocent; 
it performs acts which, except its authority is a just one, 
are of indefensible despotism. What more innocent 
than to take a letter for a neighbor, either for a compen- 
sation or without one? But government forbids the 
carriage of letters by private individuals under severe 
penalty. What is clearer than Naboth's right to the 
vineyard which he hasinherited from his father ? But 
government takes it from him for a railroad, and pays 
him what it judges right, not what he asks for it. What 
is clearer than a man’s right to his life, liberty, and pur- 
suit of happiness? But in the timeof war government 
lays its hand upon him, takes him from his peaceful 
avocations, and compels him to go into battle to be shot 
at, and to leave his wife and child to be supported by the 
government, or possibly to come into want for lack of 
support. And the conscience of nearly the entire com- 
munity supports the authority of government in these 
acts: in prohibiting things innocent in themselves; in 
taking the individual’s property for a public use; in 
compelling him to lay down his life for the State. 
Where does it get this authority ? In what consists the 
sacredness of law? Why should we be loyal to our 
government? What reason is there, what foundation, 
for this demand of government on the one hand, and 
this obedience to it onthe other? Skylock invokes the 
law of Venice to wreak a cruel vengeance on his foe. In 
vain Bassanio implores the fair young judge to wrest the 


law ; 
‘* To do a great right, do a little wrong, 
And curb this cruel devil of his will.“ 


Portia replies : 
„It must not be; there is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree established. 
Why must it not be? What sacredness is there in law 
which can forbid the judge to wrest it to his authority, 
that it become not the means of an injustice ? 

Does the power of the government give it its author 
ity? But might does not make right; and whatever 
may be true of despotic governments whose decrees are 
enforced by a standing army, might does not even 
make power in a free State. There is no might in the 
Mayor of a city, the Governor of a State, or the Presi- 
dent of the United States, except that which is lodged 
in the conscience of the people. His power lies in their 
sanction and support; their sanction and support do 


1 From Praise Songs of Israel,“ a new rendering of the 
Book of Psalms, by John De Witt, D.D. (New York: Richard 
Brinkerhoff.) 


| International Sunday-School Lesson for June 22, 1884.— 


Rom. XIII. 1-10. 


‘nity. It is all this; but it is more. 


not lie in his power. Deprive him of their conscience, 
and his power is gone ; he is scepterless. 

Is it in a compact, an agreement, an imaginary cove- 
nant, by which the people of the State have consented 
to lay aside something of their individual liberty for the 
greater good which grows out of a political organiza- 
tion? Nosuch compact was ever made. There is no 
history of a time when men came together and formed 
a partnership or agreement to be a State. Government 
is as old as humanity. Organism is as old as individ- 
ualism. One might as well say that in the individual 
the head has promised to do the thinking if the stomach 
will do the digesting, and the stomach has undertaken 
to do the digesting if the heart will supply the blood- 
currents. The head and stomach and heart are parts of 
the living organism ; so every individual man is a part 
of a living organism. Men are born into the State as 
they are born into the world; and are as much under 
social, political, and industrial laws as under ph ysical 
and natural laws. Social life is as old as life ; govern- 
ment is as old as man. 

Paul, entering into no discussion of these and rival 
hypotheses invented to account for the State, perhaps 
knowing nothing of them, declares the true basis of law 
to be God. There is no power but of God; the powers 
that be are ordained of God; he that setteth himself 
in array against law, the State, social order, sets 
himself against God. Loyalty to law, government, the 
State, social order, is allegiance to God. The State is 
as truly a divine institution as the Church or the Family. 
It is impossible that ‘ife should go on without these 
three institutions, all of which are established by God 
and are as old as the race. There can be no spiritual 
life without the Church, no affectional life without the 
Family, no industrial life without the State. 

If ever there was a time when Nihilism would have 
been justifiable it was in the first century of the Chris- 
tian era. The Roman Government was an absolute and 
untempered despotism. The Emperors were at once 
the creatures and the absolute commanders of the army. 
They were responsible to no one. They did not fear 
public opinion within the State, for it had no method, of 
expressing itself, even if it had existed; and it did not 
exist, for the cruel Emperors were but too faithful 
interpreters of the age. They feared no public opinion 
without the State, for their Empire ruled the world. 
The healthy influence which the public opinion of one 
modern State has upon another was unknown. They 
feared the gods as little as they feared men ; for the gods 
were only deified Emperors, and demanded neither 
mercy, purity, nor justice of their subjects. The horrors 
of a government so absolute that one Emperor prolonged 
one of the hideous shows after the victims provided for 
it had been slain, by ordering his servants to pick out 
men and women from the audience and throw them 
over into the arena to be destroyed by the wild beasts, 
cannot be imagined. It was at such a time that Paul 
wrote, Let every soul be subject to the higher powers; 
for the powers that be are ordained of God. Whoso- 
ever, therefore, setteth himself against the power resist- 
eth the ordinance of God.” 

We are living in an age when Nihilism, aiming not at 
the reconstruction of society, but at its destruction, is 
rife. Under different aliases, as Fenianism, Commu- 
nism, Anarchism, Nihilism, it threatens social order in 
every Civilized State. This blind Samson lays hold on 
the two. pillars of suciety—the Church and the State— 
and bows himself, not with prayer, but with impreca- 
tion, that he may involve every one, himself included, 
in the overthrow of all social organism. This spirit of 
lawlessness, breaking forth in the orgies of the Com- 
mune in Paris, in the anti-draft riots in New York City, 
in the railroad riots, in the emeute in Cincinnati, breaks 
forth with minor manifestations in incipient rowdyism 
in all our large towns and cities, and in the wild and 
lawless outrages upon the border. It is not a mere 
resistance to the power and majesty of law, and to the 
will of the majority, or to the welfare of the commu- 
It is lawlessness in 
battle array against God. It finds its legitimate expres- 
sion in the proposition of the French Communist that it 
is necessary to abolish God. The worst government is 
better than the best anarchy ; the worst law is more tol- 
erable than lawlessness. For government and law are 
of God ; but anarchy and lawlessness are of the devil. 

Is there, then, no Higher Law? Is the conscieuce of 
the community to take the place of the conscience of 
the individual ? Is the Friend, who believes that the law 
of God forbids all war, to submit to the draft, lay his 
conscience aside, and become a soldier, in spite of God’s 
law and his own conscience? Is the Christian philan- 
thropist, who believes that the law of Christ commands 
him to give succor to the suffering, food to the hungry, 
and deliverance to the oppressed, to lay his conscience 
aside, trample under foot Christ’s law, and join the bay- 
ing hounds in their hunt for the fleeing slave? Ged 
forhid. Congress is not God. Washington is not Mount 
Sinai. 

But to disobey a specific law is one thing ; to set one’s 


self in array against Law iss very different thing,, This 
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last is Nihilism, lawlessness, anarchy; and it is this 
last which Paul alone condemns. As in many other 
passages, the best interpreter of Paul’s meaning is the 
original language in which he expressed his meaning : 
Let every soul,” he says, be under the higher 
powers.” ‘Whosoever sets himself in array against the 
power opposes God's order.” Danſel was subject to the 
powers that be when he openly disobeyed the ordinance 
forbidding prayer--and submitted to the penalty. The 
Apostles submitted to the powers that be when they re- 
ceived without murmuring the stripes and imprison- 
ments inflicted up on them for preaching the Gospel of 
Christ—and continued to preach as before. Christ sub- 
mitted to the powers that be when he bade Peter put up 
his sword, and told him that he could call on legions of 
angels fo: his rescue, but yielded himself to death, 
though neither threats nor blandishments could induce 
him while he lived to yield himself to silence. The 
Friend who paid the fine or submitted to the imprison- 
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ment, but refused to fight ; the Abolitionist who paid the 


penalty of his Christian hospitality to the fugitive slave, 
but refused to help hunt him down, submitted to the 
powers that be; the rioters in New York who attempted 
to prevent the draft, the little band of Abolitionists who 
followed John Brown in his wild attempt to arouse in- 
surrection, set themselves in array against the powers 
that be, and in so doing opposed the order of God him- 
self. 

Is, then, an evil and corrupt government never to be 
changed? Is all revolution inexcusable? Are we to 
rank William of Orange and Cromwell and Washing- 
ton with evil-doers ? No! Setting one's self agaiust law, 
order, government, the social organism, and endeav- 
oring to change law. order, government, the social or- 
ganism, are very different things. They are different in 
the ends sought; in the means emp! >yed ; in the spirit 
embodied. One is anarchy, the other is revolution. The 
one is an attempt to turn the social creation back into 
chaos again ; the other is an attempt to carry it forward 
to a more perfect development. 

The declaration that the powers that be are ordained 
of God is not equivalent to the declaration that they 
are administered in a divine way, or are organized upon 
a divine pattern, or are working out divine ends. The 
common rosebush in my garden is a divine organism ; 
but [am going to bud it with a new and better variety 
of rose. The Family is divine; but does any reader 
know any family that has reached the divine ideal ? 
The Church is divine ; but churches are very human, 
and need reforming, and even transforming. So the 
State is a divine organism ; a part of God's order; an 
embodiment, in part, of God's purpose for the human 
race. But every state is human, and full of human in- 
firmities; and changes which preserve law, order, 
government, the social organism, are not godless nor 
anarchical, however widely they may depart from the 
types and forms most common. The government, let 
us say of Russia, is divine; that is, its powers are 
ordained of God. It does not follow, however, that the 
Tsar will resist or set at naught the order or will of God 
if he should change the government and establish a Rus- 


- sian Parliament after the type of the English Parliament, 


and make the ministers of the State responsible to it. 
Neither if the people of Russia are able to change the 
government, and to compel the Tsar to grant a Parlia- 
ment in which the popular will can find expression, and 
by which the popular will can be executed, will the peo- 
ple of Russia set themselves against tle order or will of 
God. They would not be setting themselves against 
law, or order, or government, or the social organism, 
but only setting themselves to improve them. The 
fathers of the American nation in their war against 
Great Britain did not set themselves against law, or 
order, or government, or the social organism ; they 
set themselves to constitute a society which should bet- 
ter accord with and better interpret the will of God. 
Luther was not an ecclesiastical Nihilist, Voltaire was; 
Lafayette was not a political Nihilist, Robespierre was. 

At the time when Paul wrote, there was no possibility 
that the Christians, by either peaceful or revolutionary 
measures, could improve the character of the Roman 
Government. They had but one alternative; they could 
either submit to it, and be good citizens of a bad govern- 
ment, or they could be riotous and revolutionary, a con- 
tinual disturbance and menace to such order as did 
exist, without contributing anything to the improvement 
of that order. And Paul counseled them to the former 
course. The counsel embodies an eternal truth. If 
government is wrong, change it if you can. If it com- 
mands of you wrong doing, disobey and submit to the 
penalty. But whether it be of the State, the school, the 
Church, or the household, however wrong it may be, 
however evil in form or administration, be not lawless 
and anarchical ; set not yourself in array against such 
law and order as exists. For law and order are a 
part of God's economy of human life; and he whose in- 
fluence is set against them arrays himself against the 
divine order of society, the order of God, which em- 


braces in it these three divine institutions—the Family, | 
the Church, and the State. Caer 
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HOME TALKS ABOUT THE. WORD. 


THE LAW OF OBEDIENCE.—AN OUTLINE, 
By Emtiy Hounttxaton MILLER. 


1. Leaders and rulers necessary. 
N an army there must be leaders; it would not do for 
each soldier to go where he pleased ; every soldier 
must be under orders, and learn to obey. There is, 
first, one man who is at the head of the army ; he makes 
the plans and arrangés the whole Campaign. Then he 
has officers to help him carry out his plans, and these 
officers have others under them, and so on down to the 
common soldiers. Perhaps the soldiers never speak to 
the General; but the orders that come to them are his 
orders, and if they are good soldiers they obey them, 
or if they are bad they are punished, just the same as 
if the General himself had commanded them. 

Sc God, who is the head of all, and over all, has a 
plan for this world. All authority comes from him. 
He is the King who has a right to command ; he is the 
Father whom we should love to obey. He is at the 
head, but he has given us other officers, to continually 
remind us not to forget his laws, and we should honor 
and obey them because he has placed them over us. 

II. Obedience is for all. 

Children sometimes think only little people have to 
obey, and that older folks do as they please. But that 
is not true; we are all under orders. Paul told the dis- 
ciples, Let every man be subject unto the higher 
powers.” God gave to children parents and teachers, to 
be with them and teach them his laws, because they are 
so young and have so much to learn; just as they take 
new soldiers and divide them up into little companies, to 
be drilled and taught by those that are wiser. But 
older people must also obey laws, and men and women 
must do what will be best for all and not just whut 
pleases them best. 

III. Obedience is for conscience's sake. 

If we remember that God is the gteat Ruler, at the 
head of all, we shall obey all who have rule over us 
because we wish to please Him. The obedience which 
pleases God is the obedience which comes from love, 
and not from fear of punishmeut; but those who will 
not obey in any other way must be made to obey by 
fear of punishment, for the sake of others whom they 
might injure. God made one great law, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself ;” and if we only obey this 
law we never should do any injury to our neighbors: 
we should never steal, or say fulse or unkind things, or 
covet, or harm them in any way, for this would be 
breaking the law of love. But because there are people 
who do not keep this law of love in their hearts, we have 
to make a great many other laws, and have jails and 
prisons to punish those who disobey. It is only those 
who wish to disobey who think the laws are hard, and 
hate and fear the officers. 

Once in a meeting of strect-boys, when they were all 
interested in a story, a police officer suddenly appeared. 
Instantly several boys dropped under the ben: hes and 
crept out at the door. The officer had not come for 
them, but they knew they were lawbreakers, and they 
were afraid. It is better to have people who do not 
need any Officers ; but because we do need them we 
should be careful to treat them with respect and honor. 
This world would be a very unpleasant place to live in 
if we had no government : no one to see that roads were 
made, and bridges built, lighthouses and harbors kept 
in order, letters carried all over the world, and, bad dan- 
gerous men kept from robbing and stealing and doing 
mischief. It costs a great den! of money to do all this 
and a thousand other things which we never think of : 
things that are only done in Christian countries, where 
people know that God is the great Ruler, and that his 
children must care for each other. So we ought to be 
willing and ready to do our part to help in carrying out 
the laws. and not only obey them ourselves, but pay the 
taxes that are necessary for their support. The Golden 
Text says, Let every soul be subject unto the higher 
powers.” 

Every soul” means every one; Higher powers 
means every one who has authority over parents, 
teachers, pastors, rulers; Be subject” means to give 
cheerful obedience and respect. And the reason of all is 
that these powers are all appointed by God to carry out 
his plan of teaching us all to love him and each other. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAV. 


NS you will bear in mind that the Kingdom of 
: God is no earthly organization. It is the king- 
dom of emotion and of disposition ; it is the kingdom of 
character. And God saysif the great law of heaven, 
which is the law of love, is not accepted by men with 
the same docility and sincerity with which children ac- 
cept the administration and love of their parents, a man 
shall not enter into it. He shall not know anything 
about it. The meaning of love; that which it is running 
to; the divine fruit, is such an amelioration of men’s 
nature that they shall be born of love to love. That is 
the kingdom, and no man can understand it that comes 


in any other way except in sympathy with this great 
element of divine and human love. No man can enter 
it by philosophical principles, nor by dogmas, nor by 
submission to ecclesiastical organization, nor by any ex- 
ternal or mechanical way: but whosoever will accept 
God in the spirit in which a little child accepts its mother 
and father, God will speak to him and unfold the mys- 
teries of the Spirit. It is not an argument, therefore, for 
priestly authority, and for the submission of the laity; 
it is simply an argument for the absolute submission of 
a childlike heart to the interior spirit, the love spirit, of 
God. 


So when a man has gone astray, he has Jost nothing, 
except the right use of himself. He has not lost will 
power ; he has not lost intellectual power. And when 
a man is recalled from wandering, and itis said he is 
born again—a generic term that stumbled Nicodemus 
and has a great many theologians since that day~all we 
mean is that from his wrong use of himself he turns 
toward the right use of himself. Going in the wrong 
direction, he changes his direction ; using his moral 
sensibilities in the wrong way, they are changed too. 
He is brought to recognize a higher standard of living, 
body, mind, and soul, and enters upon that better un- 
derstanding. Then we say he has been recalled by his 
shepherd ; he has returned. He was in the wrong past- 
ure ; he was in peril; he has heard the voice, and been 
called, and is now restored to the shepherd and bishop— 
that is, care-taker—of hissoul. Every organ of the body 
is, according to the design of God in nature, good. It is 
wrong use that produces evil. Every faculty of the 
human mind and soul is right and needful to the 
body and soul, to social relations and universal truth. 
But the wrong use of right things is sinfulness. It 
may be in a single act, or in a continuity of acts until 
they become habit ; then it is character ; and character 
is nothing but an automatic practice of wrong uses in- 
duced by individual acts of sin. 3 


Conversion, then, is the beginning, under inspiration’s 
teaching, an example of the reconstruction of a man’s 
voluntary life. It is the beginning of rebuilding char- 
acter and conduct, on the basis of love. It is the begin- 
ning. It is no more than the beginning. Of course all 
the morality counts. All that he has received from the 
morality of reflex Christianity ; all that comes down to 
him through the hereditary influences of his foregoers, 
parents, and ancestors—all that counts ; that is to say, 
he begins on a higher level, higher and higher. But in 
every individual instance the love of God isthe supreme 
motive of life; the love of our fellow-men, that is the 
foundation, and a man that has been living on any other 
foundation than that, when he is converted, comes 
back to that as tho rule and law of his life. He is a 
beginner, or, as newspapers often say, a new begin- 
ner ;” as if there could be an old beginner ; as if be- 
ginning was not new always. 


Be perfect, therefore, in your tongues. Think on 
these things. Search the Scriptures, and see how 
much is stated in them, in the proverbs of Solomon, 
and in the whole New Testament, on the subject of the 
right use of the tongue, and then ask yourself, ‘‘ Have 
I nothing to learn? Have I no habits that ought to be 
corrected ? Is there here, for me now, at once, matter 
of duty?“ Clean your mouths. Purify and polish 
your tongues. Let it be sweet water that goes out of 
that fountain. Let all bitter and salt waters be un- 
known. And so, when you shall have restrained — 
wrath, and malice, and every evil and salacious thought, 
when you shall also have trained your tongue and 
broken it into all lustrous kindness and purity and 
refinement, stand in the declaration of Cod that you 
have attained to a certainly earthly perfection ; that you 
have overcome the strongest impulse of your lower 
nature; and that you are really living in the free and 
abundant elements of your higher and spiritual 
nature. 

Consider how useless are all frets and cares and bicker- 
ings, not only, but how much pain they bring; how 
they rasp life until its tender places are enameled, hard- 
ened, with a mean and vulgar face. How inconsistent 
to be fretting, morose, fearing, dreading, trembling, and 
yet in our hymns and in our devotions to be calling our 
selves the sons of God? We wallow, and then sing 
that we are born again as heirs of eternal glory! If 
there be anything in this world that ought to mark a 
Christian man, it is not tears, not sorrows, not wailing, 
but joy in the Holy Ghost. Hope, trust, love—these 
are the Trinity. Now abideth faith, hope, love; and 
the greatest of these is love; but they are all indispens- 
able. In these triune stars, this trinity of qualities, 
living in a world that is God’s, under a providence and 
a spiritual ministration that is God's, in the hope of God 
and the certainty of immortality in him, life ought to 
wear a smile, and sorrow itself to be a benediction. 
That man who misinterprets Christianity by going 


morosely and sadly through life ought to apologize to 
every person to whom he comes, for his habiliment of 
sorrow, and for the mistranslation of God's government 
over him. — ¥ WARD BEECHER. 
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@CIENCE AND 
NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


In our budget of news items last week we gave an 
account of Mr. Thomas Hovenden’s latest work, John 
Brown ;’’ since which we have happened upon the’paragraphs 
quoted below. They will be of interest to those who may 
have read any account of the picture, which, we may add, 
represents John Brown issuing from the door of the jail, on 

his way to execution, and stooping to kiss a little negro 
child who sits upon the arm of its mother as she stands in 
the crowd near the steps): 

It is not surprising to find enough of the spirit of ante- 
bellum days remaining to provoke vituperative protests 
against Mr. Hovenden’s painting of ‘John Brown.’ The 
Baltimore ‘Sun’ of May 21 published a letter from an angry 
individual who asserts that he was an eye-witness of all the 

scenes on the day of execution, and that Brown did not kiss 
a negro child. He states that Captain Avis, the jailer, has 
declared that no such episode occurred, and pru tests against 
‘ degrading art to the purpose of pandering to a diseased 
sentimentality somewhat prevalent further north of us.’ 
The much-disturbed writer also remarks: ‘John Brown 
was convicted of an atrocious crime. He deserved what he 
got, and he got what he deserved.’ 

„In Mr. Greeley’s American Conflict,’ Vol. I., pages 
298 and 299, an account of John Brown’s execution is quoted 
‘from an eye-witness.’ In describing Brown’s appearance 
at the door of the jail this witness said: ‘A black woman 
with a little child in her arms stood by the door. He stopped 
a moment, and, stooping, kissed the child affectionately.’ 
The witness whom Mr. Greeley quoted was a correspondent 
of the ‘Tribune,’ and his letter, with other letters giving a 
full description of all the scenes on the day of the execution, 
occupied nearly a page of the ‘Tribune’ of December 5, 
1859. At the time the thoroughness and accuracy of the 
‘ Tribune’s’ reports from Charleston were the subject of 
general remark. Most unprejudiced persons will accept 
those reports in preference to the assertion of a person ‘ at 
that time a member of the Richmond Howitzers.’ Mr. 
Hovenden was allowed to choose his subject for himself. 
As has been said, he talked with Captain Avis and others 
present on the day of the execution, and aimed to secure 
historical accuracy even down to the red slippers worn by 
Brown and also mentioned in the Tribune’s’ report.“ 


It is easy, from this little incident, to fancy the great 


popular prejudices, chiefly of a political nature, which have 
sprung up against certain works of art or music or letters, 
and of which precedents may be ſound in every age, from the 
- earliest down to the present time. 


Mr. Edward King, the Paris correspondent of the New 
Vork Evening Post,“ gives the accompanying interesting 
account of the American artists at the Paris Salon, and of 
the opening day: The American delegation of artists is 
strong in number and in talent this year; but one cannot 
help wondering why none of them venture to choose Ameri- 
cau subjects. Now that the painters themselves have been 
so amply recognized as capable injtreatment and color, there 
is no adventurous one amongthem all. We find Bacon still 
giving us his boats and sailors and peasants of Etretat ; 
Reinhardt, his fisherwomen; Mosler, his Bretons; Bridg- 
man, his Orientals ; and all the other clever men, big and 
little, bowing before the French, the Italian, the German, the 
English—anything but the American—ideal. It is certain 
that if many of them, who have such technical force and 
such capital education, would spend their summers in the 
New World and bring back something new with them, they 
would create afar greater impression than they could ever 
hope to do by their echoes from the art of the oldone. But 
none of them will believe this; most likely they will declare 
it sad stuff, and will go on as before. Bridgman and Pearce 
are this year represented by some of their best work, notably 
Pearce, who is winning laurels yearly now and who is des- 
tined to a high career. Dannatt, too, is strong, and so are 
many others, whom I shall mention later onin detail. It was 
a most impressive sight to-day to look down from the gal- 
leries of the Salon into the vast sculpture garden, filled with 
thousands upon thousands of visitors. It seemed almost 
incredible that there should be so many people directly con- 
nected with painters and paintings, with criticism and critics, 
for ‘‘ varnishing-day’’ is usually supposed to be reserved 
especially for these classes. Many outsiders certainly did 
get in to-day, for the Committee had established five francs 
as a price for persons who chose to pay for the privilege of 
seeing the tout Faris. I believe it is estimated that in the 
Department of the Seine there are sixty or seyenty thousand 
people who live by art alone, and IJ should think they were 
all at the Salon this afternoon, accompanied by their wives, 
their children, and the families of their intimate friends.“ 


The name of ‘Mr. Carlyle Petersilea is a familiar one to 
all Bostonians who are musical, and to those of a similar 
mental bent outside of Boston. Concerning his abilities as 
a pianist and, an instructor, the following paragraph re- 
cently appeared in a German paper in a letter from the 
pianist Leonhard Emil Bach : : . 

„At the house of the American citizen, Mr. S., whose en- 
thusiasm for art is well known, I had the pleasure of mak- 
ing the acquaintance of Mr. Carlyle Petersilea, from Boston, 
who played successively the F sharp minor sonata of Schu- 
mann; Preludium and Fugue A minor, Bach-Liszt; varia- 
tions by Handel; A flat major ballade and the C minor 
nocturne by Chopin; and a piece of less musical value, 
composed by an American artist. The sonata of Schu- 
mann, which is so difficult, was played with great nobility 
of style, extraordinary clearness, technical accuracy, and 
masterly execution. The rhythmic quietness, finish, and 
emotional power of the artist were well to be seen in the 
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rendering of the compositions of Bach and Handel. Int the 
piano poems of Chopin, the pianist enchanted the audience 
by his singing, soft touch ; and the compositions of the im- 
mortal Polish composer became real romantic poems in his 
hands. America can justly be proud of this artist; and it 
is really astonishing that, although Mr. Petersilea lives in 
Boston, and there are in America, as it is known. other 
great masters of piano playing, so many young ladies of 
America come to Germany to study the piano with so-called 
music-directors (not even pianists), who are only of moder- 
ate value. Mr. Petersilea will pass a portion of the spring 
at Weimar, in consequence of a very flattering invitation 
from the great master, Franz Liszt. Afterward he will 
return to his native country, and resume his artistic activity. 
Mr. Petersilea lately received from the Italian Academy of 
Art and Science a diploma with a gold medal and other 
decorations.’’ 

This is certainly very high praise, and will gratify the 
friends of the gentleman in question. Not the least inter- 
esting statement in the paragraph is that concerning the 
opportunities for musical study here in America, and the 
disregard and indifference in which they are held by aspir- 
ing young students, who go to Germany to study under 
inferior German teachers. This statement, coming from a 
writer who is also a pianist, and a German one at that, 
contains food for very serious and careful reflection on the 
part of students; and if they needed an example of what 
may be done by home study and home instruction, they 
might be directed to consider the carcer of Miss Jessie 
Pinney. Pursuing her studies with an American instructor 
—Mr. William Mason—and declining to attribute her suc- 
cess to any of the European masters—although she has 
played for most of them—she now stands among the very 
prominent artists of the country whose names and services 
are employed each season to embellish the programmes of 
the Symphony and Philharmonic concerts—than which no 
greater musical honor is attainable in this country. Let 
our younger students take Herr Bach’s suggestion to heart, 
therefore, and take Miss Pinney for an —— 
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GENERAL LORING’S EGYPT.’ 


To the readers of «single book on Egypt this illus- 
trated volume is a boon. The number of Americans 
who are interested in that country is annually increas- 
ing. Forty years ago the men and women who had 
scratched their names on the top-stones of the Great 
Pyramid and on the walls of the temples at Memphis and 
Thebes were celebrities, but now their name is legion. 
Thousands who have made the grand tour have not 
been content to return home without seeing the musques 
of Cairo and the waters of the Nile. 

During these years the riddle of the Sphinx has been 
well-nigh solved. The sources of the Nile have been 
discovered, the hieroglyphics have been deciphered, 
the canal of Suez has opened a highway to India, and 
the Pyramid of Cheops has told its story of standards in 
weights and measures. And now that Cleopatra's 
Needle has become domesticated in Central Park, we 
begin to feel that Egypt is no longer a mere name or a 
dead thing of the past, but a living issue of to-day. 
British troops are now in occupation of her soil, Eng- 
lish fiscal and military employees hold the principal 
offices in her bureaus of finance and administration, 
while France is clamoring for her share in the control, 
and Italy supports her claims. The Khedive, Tewfik 
Pacha, is ruler only in name, and itis only a question of 
a few weeks as to whether an English protectorate 
shall be proclaimed or an intcrnational receiver placed 
in charge,in the interest of the foreign bondholders. 
As the rising and falling waters of the Nile show upon the 
figured column at Cairo the coming prosperity or ad- 
versity of the year, so the political waters ebb and flow 
about the feet of Egypt and suggest peace or war among 
the nations contending for her control. Egypt may 
now be styled the Nilometer of European politics. 

Americans have done much to make this land of mys- 
teries better known. Dr. Lansing and other American 
missionaries have educated the children, stimulated 
public sentiment, elevated women, and have done much 
to lift the fellah from the brute level to which he has 
been reduced by centuries of despotic rule and the terror 
of the kourbash. American merchants have supplied 
petroleum, ‘agricultural implements, and mechanical 
appliances of every description. During the Civil War 
in the United States the culture of cotton was greatly 
stimulated in Egypt, and the ignorant peasantry soon 
came to understand that America’s adversity was Egypt's 
opportunity. At the close of the Rebellion, many 
American officers took service in Egypt, the Southern 
States furnishing the greater number, but without mo- 
nopolizing the field. Among the United States army 
officers who went to the army of the Khedive was Gen- 
eral Stone, and prominent among the rebel generals was 
General W. W. Loring. They, too, became educating 
influences, and, like the merchants, were missionaries 
after their kind, in forming, guiding, and developing the 
military expeditions to the Soudan and Abyssinia, for 
the enlargement of Egyptian territory and the breaking 


Soldier in Egypt. B W. W. 
Tork: Dodd, Mead & Oo. 
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up of the ais pn Like many other Americans 

who have lived abroad, they prove their right to Amer- 

ican citizenship by giving lectures or writing a book for 

the enlightenment of their fellow-countrymen. And 

this is well, for more books of travel are read in America 
in proportion to the population than in all the world be- 
sides ; and more such books are written by Americans 
than by any other people. Among these books the most 
recent is that of W. W. Loring, the one-armed Confed- 
erate general, who was placed by Ismail Pacha at the 
head of the Egyptian army and navy, and who took 
part in the disastrous campaign of Abyssinia. Since 
leaving the United States army he has been, if not a 
soldier of fortune, a soldier of misfortune. Let us hope 
for his sake that he has found the pen mightier than 
the sword. 

General Loring has given us the results of ten years of 
personal observation in Egypt, and a varied experience 
in the provinces. This constitutes a valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the rise and fall of Ismail, the 
first Khedive, and of the surrender of his successor, 
Tewfik Pacha, to foreign control. That which is new 
in his book might have been put in a smaller and more 
convenient volume, but he has cleverly sandwiched the 
chapters on ancient history with others of personal in- 
cident, notes of travel, and anccdotes of hareem life. 
His description of the canal of Suez and his campaigns 
in Abyssinia will interest that large body of the reading 
public who are satisfied with graphic description and 
illustration. The author writes with much feeling, and 
from the point of view natural to an ill-paid foreign 
Officer. He attributes Egypt’s wrongs and his own to 
foreign intervention. His characterization of persons 
and policies recently in vogue are vigorous and not al 

together free from prejudice. He has little sympathy 
with the struggle of foreigners for control, and thinks 
the rebel Arabi Pacha a patriot and a soldier of much 
ability, who, if permitted, would do better for Egypt and 
the Egyptians than the Khedive is able to accomplish 
under the European receivership now in control. The 
Mahdi and Chinese Gordon seem just now to occupy 
more of public attention than any other personalities in 
the East or West,.and all books are read with interest 


that throw light on the country and people in the midst 


‘of which their international duel is now in progress. 
But whatever the predilections of the author, intelligent 
readers are saddened at all the news that comes from the 
Nile, for it all signals that Egypt is dying, and dying 
like Cleopatra, with the asp in her bosom, self-applied 
rather than yield herself to the forces of the invader. 


TENNYSON ON THE PRINCESS,” 


In answer to an inqury, we publish Tennyson’s lette 
to Mr. S. E. Dawson in relation to the lutter’s Study 
of Lord Tennyson’s poem ‘ The Princess :’” 

Albwonrn, Haslemere, Surrey, November 21. 1882. 

Deak SR: I thank you for your able and thoughtful 
essay on The Princess.“ You have seen, among other 
things, that if women ever were to play such freaks, the 
tragic and the burlesque might go hand in hand. I may 
tell you that the songs were not an afterthought. Before 
the first edition came out I deliberated with myself whether 


I should put songs in between the separate divisions of 


the poem; again, I thought, the poem will explain itself; 
but the public did not see that the child, as you say, was 
the heroine of the piece, and at last I conquered my lazi- 
ness and inserted them. You would be still more certain 
that the child was the true heroine if, instead of the first 
song as it now stands, 

As thro’ the land at eve we went,” 


I had printed the first song which I wrote, The Losing 
of the Child.“ The child is sitting on the bank of a river 
and playing with flowers—a flood comes down—a dam has 
been broken through—the child is borne down by the 
flood—the whole village distracted—after a time the flood 
has subsided—the child is thrown safe and sound again 
upon the bank, and all the women are in raptures. I 
quite forget the words of the ballad, but I think I may 
have them somewhere. | 

Your explanatory notes are very much to the purpose, 
and I do not object to your finding parallelisms. They 
must always recur. A man (a Chinese scholar) some time 


ago wrote to me, saying that in an unknown, untrans- 


lated Chinese poem there were two whole lines of mine 
almost word for word. Why not? Are not human eyes 
all over the world looking at the same objects, and must 
there not consequently be coincidences of thought and im- 
pressions and expressions? It is scarcely possible for any 
one to say or write anything in this late time of the world 
to which in the rest of the literature of the world a parallel 
could not somewhere be found. But when you say that this 
passage or that was suggested by Wordsworth or Shelley or 
another I demur, and, more, I wholly disagree. There was 
a period in my life when, as an artist Turner, for instance 
—takes rough sketches of landscape, &c., in order to work 
them eventually into some great picture, so I was in the 
habit of chronicling, in four or five words or more, whatever 


might strike me as picturesque in Nature. I never put these 


down, and many and many a line has gone away on the 
north wind, but some remain, e. g. : 
** A full sea glazed with muffled moonlight.“ 


Suggestion: The sea one night at Torquay, when Torquay 
was the most lovely sea village in England, though now | 
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that I myself and many others find a peculiar charm in those 
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the sky was covered with thin vapor, and the moon was eg 
hind it. 
A great black cloud 
Drags inward from the deep.“ 


Suggestion : A coming storm seen from the top of Snowdon, | 
In the Idyls of the King:“ 4 


Its stormy crests that smote against the skies.“ 
Suggestion : 
of the North Sea. 

As the water-lily 0 and slides.” 
Suggestion: Water-lilies in my own pond, seen ona gusty 
day with my own eyes. They did start and slide in the sud- 
den puffs of wind till caught and stayed by the tether of 
their own stalks—quite as true as Wordsworth’s * and 
more in detail. 5 

A wild wind shook— 

Follow, follow, thou shalt win.” 

Suggestion: I was walking in the New Forest. 
arise and— 

Shake the songs, the whispers, and the shrieks 

Of the wild wood together.“ 


The wind, 1 believe, was a west wind, but because I 
wished the Prince to go south I turned the wind to the south, 
and naturally the wind said Follow.“ I believe the re- 
semblance which you note is just a chance one. Shelley's 
lines are not familiar to me, though of course if they occur 
in the ‘‘ Prometheus ’’ I must have read them. 

I eould multiply instances, but I will not bore you, and far 
indeed am I from asserting that books, as well as nature, are 
not, and ought not to be, suggestive to the poet. I am sure 


A wind did 


passages of such great masters as Virgil or Milton, where 
they adopt the creation of a bygone poet, and reclothe it, 
more or less, according to their own fancy. But there is, I 
fear, a prosaic set growing up among us, editors of booklets, 
bookworms, index hunters, or men of great memories and 
no imagination, who impute themselves to the poet, and so 
believe that he too has no imagination, but is forever pok- 
ing his nose between the pages of some old volume in order 
to see what he can appropriate. They will not allow one to 
say Ring the bells without finding that we have taken it 
trom Sir P. Sydney, or even to use such a simple expression 
as the ocean roars without finding out the precise verse 
in Homer or Horace from which we have a * 
(Fact !) 

I have kuewn an old fishwife, who had lost two sons at sea, 
clench her fist at the advancing tide on a stormy day, and 
cry out, Ay, roar; do! How I hates to see thee show thy 
white teeth!“ Now, if I had adopted her exclamation and 
put it into the mouth of some old woman in one of my 
poems, I dare say the critics would have thought it original 
enough, but would most.likely have advised me to go to 
Nature for my old woman and not to my imagination ; and, 
indeed, it is a strong figure. Here is another little anecdote 
about suggestion. When | was about twenty or twenty-one 
I went on a tour to the Pyrenees. Lyingamong the mount- 
ains before a waterfall that comes down ten or twelve 
hundred feet, I sketched it (according to my custom 
then) in these words: ‘‘Slow-dropping veils of thin- 
nest lawn.“ When I printed this a critic informed me 
that “‘lawn was the material used in theaters to imitate a 
waterfall, and graciously added, Mr. T. should not go 
to the boards of a theater but to Nature herself for his 
suggestions.“ And I had gone to Nature herself. I think 
it is a moot point whether, if I had known how that effect 
was produced on the stage, I should have ventured to 
publish the line. 

I beg you to believe me, &., 


A, TENNYSON, 

P. S.—By the by, you are wrong about the tremulous 
isles of light, they are isles of light,“ spots of sunshine 
coming through the caves, and seeming to slide from one to 
the other, as the procession of girls ‘‘moves under the 
shade.’’ And surely the beard-blown goat involves a 
sense of the wind blowing the beard on the height of the 
ruined pillar. 


A NEW EDITION OF COLERIDGE. ew * | 
The recently published life of F. D. Maurice has 


Mr. Arthur Gilman. A set of books which contains 
such poetry as that found in the volume of verse, 
such criticisms as that contained in the Biographia 
Literia and the Literary Remains,” and such think- 
ing as that put into the Aids to Reflection and the 
Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit,” ought to find place 
on the shelves of every library, and to be in constant use. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


| Among the books of the week, we have received from 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Boston) Mrs. Eliza Karr’s American 
Horsewoman, a volume written from the practical stand- 
point, and presenting very fully such facts and suggestions 
as will be of value to women who desire to master the art 
of riding in the saddle. Siwmmer ; from the Journal of Henry 
D. Thoreau, is a volume of selections, edited by Mr. Blake, 
from the Thoreau MSS. in his hands. In Phebe the author 
of Rutledge has written a rather striking novel, which is 
likely to regain for her the large constituency of readers who 
found Rutledge so interesting.—— D. Appleton & Co. 
(New York) have issued a new story by F. Anstey, the 
author of Vice Versa, entitled The Giant’s Robe. Practical 
Essays, by Alexander Bain, is made up of articles which 
have already appeared in various reviews, and which treat 
of various subjects, philosophical, semi-political, and educa- 
tional.——Roberts Brothers (Boston) bring out with their 
usual good taste a translation of Judith Gautier’s Usurper : 
An Episode in Japanese History ; and Maud Howe’s new story, 
the San Rosario Ranche, a novel dealing with the fresh and 
picturesque aspects of Western life. Dr. D. W. Faunces 
has written, and A. D. F. Randolph & Co. (New Vork) have 
published, a work on the Resurrection in Nature and in Revela- 
tion, further described as an argument and meditation.“ 
—-Thomas Whittaker (New York) has issued the third 
edition of Bishop Kipp’s Unnoticed Things of Scripture, and 
the fifth edition of Ellice Hopkins’s Work Amongst Working- 
men, an extremely useful book by one of the most useful 
women of the day.——A Focket System of Theology is the 
title of a little volume yrepared by the Rev. John Reid for 
Sunday-school teachers, and issued by the Presbyterian 
Board of Education (Philadelphia). Travels in Faith from 
Tradition to Reason, by Robert C. Adams (New York : G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons), records a spiritual experience, the general 
tendency of which is sufficiently indicated by the title of the 
book.——-The John Burns Publishing Co. (St. Louis) have 
brought out Mr. F. M. Green’s Christian Missions, a his- 
torical sketch of missionary societies among the disciples 
of Christ, with historical and statistical tables. The 
Triple E, by Mrs. S. R. G. Clark (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) 
tells the story of a girl's life with a good deal of fresh- 
ness and interest.——J. P. Lippincott & Co. (Philadelphia) 
add to the numerous biographies of good women the Memoirs 
and Correspondence of Eliza F. Gurney, edited by Richard F. 
Mott.——Funk & Wagnalls (New York) issue, as the latest 
contribution to their Standard Library series, Archibald 
Forbes’s Life of Chinese Gordon.——Brief Notes for Temper- 
ance Teachers, by Dr. B. W. Richardson, is prepared as an 
aid in giving scientific instruction concerning alcohol.— 
The Eclectic Physiology, by Dr. Eli Brown (Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnat}), is a treatise on the human body, 
prepared with special reference to school use.——A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. (New York) have published an abridgment of 
Dr. J. D. Steele’s Hygienic Physiology, with Special Reference 
to Alcoholic Drinks and Narcotics. 


If the number of books written and read on the subject 
‘afford any indication, the public interest in mythology is 
‘steadily widening. One of the latest attempts at the 
presentation of an interesting aspect of this great theme is 
Miss Ellen R. Emerson’s Indian Myths (Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co.), a large and handsomely printed volume, 
prepared, as the writer declares, to make more evident “the 
capacity of the Indian for moral and intellectual culture.“ 
The book shows a very considerable and thorough research 
into the early opinions and impressions of the Indians re- 


| garding their own origin and destiny, the spirit world, and 


the visible universe which surrounded them ; rites, ceremo- 
nies, languages, symbols, public and domestic life, are among 
the various aspects in which this early imaginative grop- 


turned the thoughts of the reading world to one of the } ing after truth presents itself. Miss Emerson has confined 


great spiritual thinkers of the century, and the new edition 
of Coleridge will recall attention to another thinker who 
divides with Maurice the responsibility and the credit of 
a great deal of the freshest and most progressive religious | 
thinking of the age. It is ‘unnecessary here to recall 
the career, to recount the achievements, or to review the 
judgment already passed upon Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge; his gifts, his resources, his failings, and his in- 
fluence are perhaps as well understood and.clearly seen 
as they will ever be. His position is fixed and assured, 
and the reissuing of his works from time to time will 


this research by no means entirely to the Indians, but has 
set over and against their mythology the mythologies of 
Europe and Asia, suggesting numerous comparisons and 
pointing out diver.zencies full of interest. Her method is de- 
fective in clearness, a defect which makes her book less valu- 
able to the student than it would otherwise have been, and it 


fuller and more accurate than her knowledge of Eastern my- 
thology. Her work represents, however, a vast amount of 


est in the subject, cannot fail to utilize in many forms. 80 
far as the purpose is to demonstrate the ability of the Indian 


not change it. But it is very pleasant to report a newedi- | to take on the higher forms of culture and to develop the 


tion of the works of one who has 80 tly stimulated 
and enriched the best minds of his century, and with 
whom one must form intimate acquaintance if he would 
understand either the religion, the philosophy, or the 
literature of the England of the nineteenth century. 

This edition has special claims for acceptance among 
students and general readers of the philosopher: Poet; it 
contains all his works except his ‘political writ it 18 
enriched by invaluable notes, and all its resources are 
made accessible by a most admirable index ere by. 


1 The Complete Works of Smet Taylor Coleridge; with an In- 
troductory upon his Philosophical and Theological Opinions. 


finer traits of sees” the book is an unquestionable 
success. 

Unless we are Bustis, Robert Apthorp Bolt 
(Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.), is a first book; if so, it is a 
pleasure to recognize the freshness and vivacity which per- 
vade it. The plot is in some sense a failure, and the nar- 
rator, who tells it in the firet person, does not command our 
confidence in his judgment or his ability to carry himself 


of Southern . presenting aspects of character, — | 
‘social ‘conditions as they are to-day, and presenting 


em with a good deal of piquancy and vigor. The style 


Essay u 
U. G. T. Shedd.” 
Index by Arthur Gilman. (New York : Harper & Brothers.) 


charm: of ‘unconsciousness and ingenuousness—a: 


rarely possessed by the novelists’ of the day. I| 


is evident that her knowledge of Indian mythology is much 


study, and presents a mass of material which the student, 
or even thé thoughtful reader who has an intellectual inter | 


| 


gives us glimpses of family life on a Southern plantation, of 
social manners, customs, and ways, and of political condi- 
tions, not after the manner of the novel of tendency, but in 
a simple, unaffected, and naive style. Deer hunts, balls, 
Christmas festivities, elections, and even abductions, figure 
in these pages, but the story is told in a tone so natura) 
and uponso low a key that there is no affectation and no 
melodrama. If this is a first book, it is a very promising 


beginning. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—‘* JOHN BULL AND EIS ISLAND“ has been translated into 
Italian. 

—MAOMILLAN & Co. will bring out a school edition of 
Tennyson in four parts. 

—THE AUTHOR of Olrig Grange is about to publish a 
dramatic poem under the title of Kildrostan.’’ 

—A LARGE PROPORTION of Dodd, Mead & Co.’s edition de 
luxe of Pepys’s Diary has already been subscribed for. 

—HARPER & BROTHERS issue a very useful book in Dr. 
John F. Hurst's Short History of the Reformation.“ 

—Mr AsToR has recently presented to the library which 
bears his name a number of very rare books and manu- 
scripts. 

—EDMUND DE GONCOURT, the eminent French novelist, 
thinks that the last and final form of the novel will be pure 
analysis. 

—THE APPLETONS are now putting into type the second 
volume of Mr. Me Master's History of the People of the 
United States.“ 

—AN AMERICAN CITIZEN, who conceals his name, has 
placed a memorial window to Charlotte Bronté in the new 
church at Haworth. : 

—CARLYLE’S BIRTHPLACE at Ecclefechan has been pur- 
chased of his family, stored with relics of the great writer, 
and will be opened to visitors. 

—Miss ANNA DAwES's article on the Modern Jew, his 
Present and Future, has been reprinted in neat pamphlet 
form from the American Hebrew.“ 

—Harper & BrorHErs have issued a new edition, entirely 
rewritten, of Haswell's Engineers’ Pocket-Book,’’ a com. 
plete compendium of the mechanic arts. 

—Epmonpbo DR Amicis, the Italian traveler and writer, is 
making a trip along the eastern coast of South America, and 
will probably visit New York on his return. 

Mn. WALTER Besant’s lecture on the Art of Fiction,“ 
which has excited not a little discussion in the English 
literary papers, has been published in pamphlet form. 

—AN ENGLISH WRITER thinks that among the living writers 
of his own nation the only ones who will survive by virtueof 
their style only, are Cardinal Newman and John Morley. 
Miss DELIA Bacon’s hallucinations about Shakespeare 
seem to have been inherited by Mrs. Potts, who has just 
published a pamphlet giving thirty-two reasons why wanes 
| Bacon wrote Shakespeare.“ 

—TuHE Hon. E. S. CONVERSE proposes to build, as a memo- 
rial of his son, a new public library building in Malden, 
Mass., with capacity for 35,000 volumes, and with reading- 
room, ‘art gallery, and other conveniences. 

—AN INTERESTING literary announcement comes from 
Edinburgh, to the effect that a Round Table Series“ will 
shortly be published in that city, written by the University 
men and discussing the writings of the most eminent 
modern authors. | 

—Mr. SWINBURNE reaches high-water mark in criticism in 
the two articles on Wordsworth and Shelley,“ contributed 
to the April and May issues of the Nineteenth Century.“ 
He has said some things about Wordsworth which throw a 
new light on that great poet. 

SIX DICTIONARY ENTERPRISES are now under way in this 
country, the latest of them taking the form of a new edition 
of ‘* Stormouth’s Dictionary, which the Harpers will issue 
in parts in their Franklin Square Library. This work is 
a standard in England. 

—THE CALIFORNIA RED-Woop Company (Robert S. Walker 
60 Liberty Street, New York) send us an account of the“ 
Woods of California; a Glimpse of the Wonderland of the 
Golden West,“ with numerous and striking illustrations, in- 
dicating the enormous size of the red-wood timber. 

FE. E. Hatz, H. B. Stowe, H. H., Rose Terry Cooke, 
Edgar Fawcett, A. W. Tourgée, E. P. Roe, and many other 
American authors, are contributing to The Continent’ a 
series of anonymous stories, called Too True for Fiction, 
founded on fact; and The Continent’ offers attractive 
prizes to the readers who can guess which of the wind 
stories is by which of the two-score of authors. 

—Mr. BRANDER MATTHEWS, who, although a young 
man, is widely known as one of the best scholars in dra- 
matic literature in this country, has long been at work on a 
biography of Sheridan, for which he has collected a large 
amount of material, and to which he has devoted a great 
deal of time and work. Itis said that J.R. Osgood & Co. 
will be the publishers of this important work when it is 
ready for the press. | 
' —[F IT BE TRUE, as reported, that the Yale alumni resi- 
dent in this city are ready to add $50,000 to the endowment. 
of the chair of English Literature in Yale College, provided 
Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman can be induced to accept 
the position, the Yale alumni stand ready to do an ex- 
tremely wise and sensible thing. No better selection could 
be made among American literary men than Mr. Stedman; 
he would bring to Tale College the ripest critical faculty in 
this country, and would give the department of English — 
Literature that prominence that it ought to have in every | 
college, and which it has not attained in more than one or 
‘two. It is the absence of such men as Mr. Stedman—men 

large and accurate scholarship, of original power, and 
contagious literary spirit—from the faculties of our eol- 
leges which uccounts ‘for 
-writers in this country. * | 
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A APPEEL FOR ARE TO THE SEXTON 
SOF THE OLD BRICK MEETIN- 
HOUSE. 


Bra GASPER. 


O Sextant of the meetin-house, wich sweeps 
And dusts, or is supposed too! and makes 
fires, And lites the gass, and sometimes 
leaves a screw loose, In wich case it smells 
orful—worse than lamp ile ; And wrings the 
Bel and toles it when men dyes To the grief 
of survivin pardners, and sweeps pathes ; 
And for the servases gets $100 per annum, 
Wich them that thinks does, let em try it; 
Getin up befoar star lite in all wethers and 
Kindlin fiers when the wether is as cold As 
zero, and like as not grean wood for kindlers ; 
I would’nt be hired to do it for no sum—But 
o Sextant! there are 1 kermoddity Wich’s 
more than gold, wich don’t cost nothin, 

Worth more than anything exsep the Sole of 
Mann! I mean pewer Are. Sextant, I mean 
pewer Are! O it is so plenty out o dores so 
plenty it doant No what on airth to dew 
with itself, but flies About scatterin leavs 
and blowin of men's hatts ; In short its jest 
fre as are’’ out dores. But o sextant, in 
our church its scarce as piety, Scarce as bank 
bills wen agints beg for mischuns, Wich sum 
say is pretty often (taint nothin to me Wat I 
give aint nothin to nobody) but o sextant U 
shet 500 men, wimmin, and children, Spe- 
shally the latter, up in a tite place, Some has 
bad breths, none aint 2 swete Some is fevery, 
some is scrofilus, some has bad teeth, And 
some haint none, and some aint over cleen ; 
but every 1 on em breethes in & out and out 
and in, Say 50 times a minit, or one million 
and a half breths an hour Now how long will 
a church ful of are last at that rate, I ask 
you, say 15 minits and then what is to be did ? 


Why then they must brethe it all over again 


And then again, and so on, till each has took 
it down At least 10 times, and let it up again, 
and wats more, The same individible doant 
have the privelidge Of brethen his own are, 
and no one's else; Each one must take what 
ever comes to him. O Sextant doant you 
no our lungs is bellusses To blo the fler of 
Ufe, and keep it from Goin out; and how 
can bellusses blo without wind, And aint 
wind are? i put it to your conshens, Are is 
the same to us as milk to babes, Or water is 
to fish, or pendlums to clox Ur roots and 
airbs unto an injun Doctor, Of little pills 
unto an omepath — ure to guris. Are is 
for us to brethe, t signifies who preeches 
if 1 can't brethe ? Wats Pol? Wats Pollus ? 
to sinners who are ded? Ded for want of 
breth? Why sextant when we Dye its only 
cos we cant brethe no more thats all. And 
now, o Sextant, let me beg of you 2 let a 
little are into our church. (Pewer are is ser- 
tin proper for the pews) And doit week days 
and Sundays tew—lIt aint much trouble o 


make a hole and it will come in of itself; 10 N 


luvs to come in where it can git warm :) "And 
o how it will rouse the people up And sper- 


rit up the preecher and stop garps, And 
youu and as As wind on 
dry Boans the Profit tells of. 


VACCINATION FOR HYDROPHOBIA.. 
That most fearful of all diseases, hydro- 
phobia, has long been the possible terror 
that. has deprived many people of the pos- 


session of home pets, and caused a noble 


animal to be looked upon with dread. The 
celebrated French chemist, M. Pasteur, has 
made a valuable discovery, which, it is hoped, 
will prove practicable in the hands of others. 
He holds that, in virtue of his own experi- 
ments, it must now be placed among the 
zymotic diseases, that depend for their ex- 
istence on the presence and growth in the 
body of living creatures called bacteria, in-: 
stead of depending, as heretofore supposed, 
on the presence of some poison of a chemica 

nature. These creatures he has not yet suc- 
ceeded in isolating, but he has tamed them 
by introducing them, floating in blood or 
saliva, into the bodies of certain animals, 
wherein they do not flourish, and whence 
they can be reintroduced into dogs, with the 


effect of rendering the dogs insusceptible to 


their noxious influence in their untamed 
state. The bacteria lose power in the body 
of an ape, and, transmitted from ape to ape, : 


- become increasingly weak, till they can be 


safety placed once more in a dog, without 
doing it any harm, and yet with ability to 

protect it against injury from stronger mem- 
bers of their own species. 

This is, in effect, inoculation for protec- 
tion against the disease, and is similar in 
principle to the inoculation formerly prac- | 
tised for protection against small-pox. It 
can easily be seen that, if this is true, by in- 
oculating all dogs, as we now vaccinate all 


discovered a process for checking the prog- 
ress of rabies in dogs—may we not also sup- 
pose of hydrophobia in men ?—when it has 
been imparted to them; and he has offered 
to give public proof of his power. Surely it 
is a defense of the vivisection practiced by 
him that results of this kind should have 
been attained by it. The Pall Mall Ga- 
zette claims to have been first in the field to 
suggest, in an article published by it years 
ago, the theory M. Pasteur has now estab- 
lished, It argued that rabies in the dog, like 


typhoid fever in man, was merely a specific 


fever, in the stages of which the dog became 
delirious or mad, and which in any part of 
its course rendered his bite capable of gom- 
municating the disease to other subjects. 
Bacteria were left as a consequence of the 
bite, in the wound, and subsequently devel- 


oped, multiplied, spread, caused their char- 


acteristic sym toms in the patient, and 

roved 2 ually rendered mild and 
— ing., through the blood of 
— mals that can withstand them, 
they could then be used in inoculation for 
producing milder forms of -the disease, and 
guarding against the worst — Our con- 
temporary, it will be seen, has good ground 
for asserting that M. Pasteur has merely 
worked out its theory. 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


HE annual commencement at Hampton has passed 
off with the usual enthusiasm. There were no 
features in it which were peculiar to this year, while the 
day was full of its own peculiar interest and inspiration. 
The work of the Institute has been pursued with the 
same zeal that has marked it in other years, but with an 
increased success in some directions. The appearance 
of the students at commencement was highly creditable 
to themselves and to their teachers. The simplicity and 
heartiness and honesty of all the speakers were marked. 
It is a happy feature of these occasions that the speaking 
is not confined to the graduates of the year, but that 
former graduates return to tell something of their work 
since they left the school. The subjects this year, as 
in others, wereof a practical character, and the speakers 
were able to treat them intelligently. There was a sense 
of reality in all which was said. This will be apparent 
from the reading of the subjects, among which were : 
„The Womenof our Race: Teaching in Virginia, by 
a teacher of one year’s experience ; ‘‘ Colored People in 
Georgia,” by one living among them; Work among 
the Refugees in Kansas,” by one of the workers: The 
People and Their Needs” was the theme of the valedic 
tory. There was an entire absence of all false sentiment. 
Nothing was overdone. Most of the speakers knew that 
they were negroes, and called themselves by their name. 
Sometimes this became the colored people, but they 
did not forget that the color wasin theirown faces. They 
remembered their race. Our race.“ the Negro 
race,” were constant expressions. Nothing was more to 
their credit, or more encouraging for their future, than 
this suggestion of a race feeling and of the desire to 
enlighten and assist their race. It was with a fine 
touch of pathos, as genuine as it was undesigned, that 
the fair salutatorian said, „Other girls have their 
mothers to instruct them. Our mothers could not teach 
us, for they had been kept in ignorance.” It was re- 
freshing to see that the education and culture which 
they had received had not separated them from their 
own people, and to feel that within their people they 
were to work, with their energy quickened by patriotism, 
and their education inspired by their piety. It will bea 
further help to this that hereafter two years of training 
in the school will be followed by a year of work abroad, 
after which the students can return to complete their 
course. This will keep them in sympathy with their 
people, and at the same time give them proof of them- 
selves in outside work, and stimulate them to increased 
exertion in the last year. 

The appearance of the Indians was good. They are 
making a wise use of their opportunity, and are glad to re- 
main in the school. It might seem toa stranger that the 
blacksmith’s shop was less attractive on a warm day 
than the Western forests. Yet the Indians prefer to re- 
main in school, and if they leave, desire to return. The 
„Address to my White Friends” by an Apache Indian 
was full of spirit. It was a moment of rare interest 
when be turned to the colored students and thanked 
them for their kindness to the Indians, for treating them 
as if they shared a common lot. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the singing was spirited and delightful. 
The whole occasion was crowded with feeling. It was 
so much more than a college commencement is wont to 
be! It would be a marvelous advantage if our Northern 
commencements could all be given up for this year and 
the Hampton commencement set in their places. If we 
were asked to describe the latter in one word, that word 
would be Reality. It was a bit of real life. There 
was speaking, not declamation. The heart was in the 
words. The young manhood and womanhood of a race 
stood before us, knowing a purpose, and confident of a 
mission. Virginia paid graceful tribute to the Institute 
when the State Superintendent of Schools in strong voice 
expressed his appreciation of the work of the scholars, 
and begged the graduates of the day to remain in Virginia 
and teach in the schools which demanded their services. 

It has been a novel feature of the last year that the 
colored ministers of Hampton and the vicinity have been 
brought together for instruction. There have been six- 
teen regular attendants on this Pastors’ Class,” and 
they have eagerly received the teaching which was 
offered them by Mr. Frissell, the chaplain of the school, 
and by several pastors of Hampton, and by Miss Alice 
Bacon, of New Haven. Some of these students have 
worked on the farm or in the sawmill for their support. 
Some have joined the regular classes of the school. All 
have manifested great interest in their new opportunity. 
One of the teachers says: ‘‘It seems as if they would 
swallow me, so eager are they to drink in every word.” 
Two of these men have churchesof fifteen hundred mem- 
bers each. They are all leaders among their people. 
It is a fine thing to give them some training for their 
work and at the same time to gain their favor for the 
school and its scholars and the whole enterprise. 

The Institute is to suffer a great loss in the retirement 
of General Marshall, who for nearly all its life has been 
its Treasurer. With great devotion he has promoted 
the welfare of the school, which he has loved and watched 


in all its growth. He will be greatly missed when 
he has gone, though the hope is cherished that for a por- 
tion of each year his genial presence may be seen and 
felt in the places which have so long known him and 
honored him. 

This glimpse at Hampton would be needlessly incom- 
plete if we did not add the great need of an endowment 
which would make its work secure beyond all contin- 
gencies which are likely toarise. Itis a painful lack of 


economy which takes General Armstrong so often away 


from the place where his presence is most needed, and 
compels him to spend his powers of mind and heart in 
collecting meney. The money which he needs should 
be given to him once for all, that he may devote himself 
to work for Hampton in Hampton. 

ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, 


REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


HICAGO has presented during the past week a 
scene of activity and restlessness. Delegates 
walked by the twos and the dozen through the city with 
heads close together, and with the appearance of men 
who thought they carried the affairs of nations on their 
backs. The many groups were dubbed severally as the 
Logan men,” the Edmunds men,” the Arthur 
men, the ‘‘ Blaine men,” etc. Some were jubilant, 
while others were at the other extreme of human emo 
tion, looking as though they were willing to give up and 
go home. The headquarters of the various cliques pre- 
sented a busy scene night and day throughout the entire 
week ; wires were being pulled in every direction, and 
the leading men for each candidate insisted that their 
candidate’s chances grew brighter every hour, and each 
was sure that his man would get the nomination. 
The Convemion met in a body on June 3, in the 
North Hall of the Exposition building, which had 
been remodeled for its use. The floor alone is of sufti- 
cient size to accommodate twelve thousand with seats, 
and the gallery will accommodate about two thousand. 
The stage is in the north end of the building, and con- 
tains a seating capacity for fourteen hundred 
people. The acoustic properties of the building are said 
to be most excellent, every word spoken on the platform 
being audible at the extreme end of the hall. Ex-Con- 
gressman John R. Lynch, of Mississippi, was elected 
temporary chairman by a vote of 430 to 388. All sorts of 
conclusions were drawn from this result. General John 
B. Henderson, of Missouri, was clected permanent chair- 
man without opposition. Intense excitement was pro— 
duced when the following resolution was presented by 
Mr. Hawkins of Tennessee : 

‘* Resolved, As the sense of this Convention, that every mem- 

ber of it is bound in honor to support its nominee, whoever 
that nominee may be, and that no man should hold a seat 
here who is not ready so to agree.“ 
It will be recognized as the resolution which was pre— 
sented four years ago by Mr. Conkling, whom one of the 
delegates facetiously referred to as the ‘‘ late Mr. Conk- 
ling.” 

The first to speak against the resolution was Mr. 
Pierce, of Massachusetts. Mr. Hawkins defended his res- 
olution against Mr. Pierce’s remarks, and was followed by 
Mr. George William Curtis, who mounted his chair and 
was met with cries of Platform! platform! to which he 
would not respond. Mr. Curtis's speech was a most 
scathing denunciation of the resolution ; he said. Asa 
Republican and a free man I came into this Convention ; 
as a Republican and a free man [ shall go out of it;“ he 
said that the resolution was an imputation upon the 
honor and loyalty of true Republicans, and it was an 
insult to present it, and he hoped the author would 
withdraw it. Mr. Hawkins withdrew the resolution. 
On Thursday the battle fairly opened when Senator Hen- 
derson announced in the most matter-of-fact voice, 
‘* Nominations for President are now in order.” A pro- 
found silence settled on the vast crowd of people who 
sat and stood within the sound of his voice. A list of 
the States was then called alphabetically. A stir was 
created when the chairman of the Connecticut delegation 
nominated Senator Joseph R. Hawley, of Connecticut. 
He sketched Senator Hawley’s life in an eloquent man- 
ner, referring to his war record, his political record, 
and his devotion to the interests of the party. When 
the clerk said Illinois,“ loud and prolonged ap- 
plause followed. Senator Cullom, of Illinois, after a 
speech in which he outlined the life of the Republican 
party, as seen in the State of Illinois, nominated “ an 
able statesman, an honest man, and a brave soldier 
—John A. Logan.” General Logan’s nomination was 
seconded by General Prentiss, of Missouri. When Maine 
was reached, an immense excitement followed, cheer 
after cheer rent the air, the gas-lights trembled, 
the walls of the building shook, the flags were 
taken from the gallery and stage and frantically 
waved, hats, umbrellas, and handkerchiefs were 
shaken in the air. The nomination of Mr. Blaine 
was made by Judge West, of Ohio, and seconded by ex- 
Govenor C. K. Davis, who spoke with force and elo. 


quence. At the mention of New York” almost the 


— 


same scene was presented; round after round of applause 
rent the air. Martin A. Townsend, of Troy, N. V., 
nominated Chester A. Arthur for President, which was 
seconded by H. H. Bingham, Congressman ‘from the 
First District of Pennsylvania, and also by John R. 
Lynch, of Mississippi. Judge Foraker, of Ohio, nomi- 
nated John Sherman. It was midnight before the dele- 
gation from the State of Vermont had an opportunity 
to nominate their candidate, Senator Edmunds; this 
nomination was made by ex-Governor Long, of Massa- 
chusetts, who made a most earnest and eloquent address, 
and, in spite of the lateness of the hour, was listened to 
with great attention. The nomination of Mr. Edmunds 
was seconded by George William Curtis, and although 
the speech did not excite the enthusiasm that the address 
condemning the resolution cffered by Mr. Hawkins 
aroused, it was most candid, polished, scholarly, and 
eloquent. On Friday, when the fourth ballot was an- 
nounced, James G. Blaine was chosen as the candidate 
for President, receiving 541 out of a total of 813, or 134 
votes more than was necessary to a choice. The result 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm among his friends. 
The nomination of John A. Logan for the Vice-Presi- 
dency was expected, and completed the work of the 
Convention. 


PURE DISTILLING. 

a. testimony of a distiller of alcoholic liquor is interest- 

ing when he has scientifically tested the best methods 
of distilling and practically tested the effects of the drinking 
of pure liquor on individuals and on his country. Lars Olsen 
Smith, the former“ brandy king“ of Sweden, says he used 
to sell about three-quarters of all the brandy consumed 
in that country, and was taxed on an income of more 
than $250,000 a year. He built up that enormous business 


almost from nothing by his own energy. But the business,”’ . 


he says, brought me muh responsibility and serious 
thought, when I reflected upon the sin and misery and 
disease occasioned by drinking so much alcohol. The more 
I thought the more uncomfortable I became. . . . 1 found 
that the chief cause of trouble was not the alcohol, but the 
fusel oil it contained. Then the question arose how to get 
rid of it. I invented, after much study, a system of extract- 
ing the fusel oil from the spirits, and erected in Sweden 
seven rectifying factories for the purpose, which cost about 
$1,000,000, and are the only large establishments of the kind 
in Sweden.“ Mr. Smith then had a long and desperate 
struggle with the old distillers, who had no less than 173,124 
factories in the kingdom. But at last he won, his rectified 
spirits came into universal use, with the result that in place 
of six hundred there are now less than one hundred cases of 
alcoholism in Stockholm annually. 
himself entirely to the restriction and ‘‘ reformation ”’ of the 
liquor traffic. ‘‘I would,“ he says, „say to the publican, 
you have sold hitherto bad drink at high price. Hence- 
forth you must sell good drink at low price—quality and 
price fixed by law—and pay also a heavy license fee; or you 
must quit the business.“ 


* 


LED BY. GOD. 


EW men present the example of a life guided so com- 

pletely by Providence, a life where preference and in- 
clination are thoroughly eliminated from the actions, as is that 
of General Gordon. He believes implicitly that even the 
apparently unwise action of rulers is the carrying out of a 
divine plan. Writing from Jerusalein in February of last 
year to a friend in England, General Gordon said: ‘ God 
has upset the Egyptian people and they will get their liberty. 
He has permitted this revolt in the Soudan, which will end, 
I believe, by the suppression of the slave trade and slave- 
holding.“ In May he wrote: Our Government must stay 
(in Egypt and the Soudan) whether they like it or not.”’ In 
September he added: We sowed the wind when we got rid 
of Ismail, and are reaping the whirlwind ;” and later: 
** Humanly speaking, my reign caused the rebellion, for I 
and the people agreed in our feelings towards the Turkish 
pachas, and Ismail, the old Khedive, had a letter which I ex- 
pect Tewfik has now, in which I said, ‘When I go you will 
not find it easy to govern the Soudan, and therefore while I 
am in the Soudan consider your ways.’” In November 
last he wrote: As for the Soudan, I am interested, but 
would feel great repugnance to go back there, and that is a 
great gain, for IJ had a sneaking desire to go again when I 
first came out.“ 


— 
— — ͤ ́—ͤ—t— — 


When young, Bismarck was very fond of whist, and 
he once played a game of cards fora political purpose— 
rather a questionable way of deciding political ques- 
tions—and it shows the peculiarity of the man’s mind 
that he should have adopted this method of beating his 
opponent : 


It is true that in the summer of 1865 he took part ina 
game of quinze, but solely for political purposes, with 
political thoughts at the back of his mind. ‘It was at the 
time,’ he told us at Versailles, ‘when I concluded the treaty 
of Gastein with Blome..... Although, as a rule, I have 
long since left off playing, I played so recklessly that all the 
others were astonished. But I knew what Iwanted. Blome 
had heard that at quinze you had the best opportunity of 
getting to know people, and he was trying it then. I thought, 
You shall know him well. I lost a few hundred thalers, . .’. 
but I confused him; he thought me foolhardy, and gave 
in.“ 


He now is devoting 
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FINANCIAL. 


The financial situation on Wall Street 
continues to improve so fur as the banks 
are concerned. The 5624 000, 000 of Cle ir- 
ing- House certificates which were issued 
to the banks for collateral securities, in 
order to bridge over the recent crisis, are 
being withdrawn and canceled as rapidly 
as possible ; some eight or ten million dol- 
Jars of them have already been retired, 
and the impression is that their withdrawal 
is taking place rather too rapidly for the 
best interests of the customers of the 
banks, who are thus deprived of the time 
and accommodation which some of them 
need just at this juncture in order to 
more judiciously and advantageously 
liquidate their loans, It is not strange that 
the weaker banks which availed them- 
selves of this extraordinary arrangement 
offered by the stronger ones, by which to 
tide over the emergency. should feel, asa 
matter of honor and pride, an urgent wish 
to discharge their obligations at an early 


date, yet it is a question whether i. is the} 


part of wisdom for them to insist ona 
forcing process in order to demonstrate 
their strength and disposition. The stock 
market, of course, has to bear the brunt 
of these enforced sales, and some particu- 
lar lines of securities are suffering undue 
depression in price on account of them. 
Aside from these, the shares and bonds of 
companies which lost credit during tne 
panic are, of course, depreciated. The 
Wabash Railway Company, the Erie 
Company, and the Reading Company are 
feeling the effect of a default on account 
of bonded interest in their several 
lines of bonds and stocks, for which 
there is but little demand even at the 
lowest prices made. Let, taking these 
out of account, the general list is 
fairly maintained, and, as a rule, 
shows an improvement on the previous 
week. The market, however, is a limited 
one. 80 long as liquidation and distrust 
hang over the market, as they still do, it 
is not to be expected that any extraor- 
dinary improvement will result. Some 
unmistakable beneficial conditions must 
assert themselves before a positive tide 
will rise in behalf of a better state of 
things. We have to report a continued 
improvement in railway earnings. The 
Northwestern Railway Company has is- 
sued its annual statement, showing that it 
has earned over nine per cent. for the 
year on its common and preferred shares 
afier paying fixed charges and expend- 
ing a considerable sum on construction 
account. The earnings of the Missouri 
Pacific Company are very satisfactory, 
and the company has just declared its 
quarterly dividend of one and three- 
quarters per cent. The earnings of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company are 
larger than ever before in its history, not- 
withstanding the opposition companies 
now competing with it. A decided im- 
provement in the earnings of the Union 
Pacitic Railway Company is reported, and 
the general opinion prevails that the turn- 
ing-point in the affairs of this great cor- 
poration has been reached for the better. 
The same may be said of the Central 
Pacific Company, which now reports its 
April earnings as nearly or quite up to 
those of a year ago. The St. Paul Railway, 
too, shows only a slight falling off in its 
earnings during the five months of 
this year from the corresponding period 
of 1883; while, as we intimated in 
& previous issue, Northern Pacific is 
astonishing its friends by its remarkable 
developments of traffic. It has just re- 
ported as its earnings for May the sum of 

about $1,250,000, with the most flattering 
prospects for the latter part of the year. 

To these might be added others, as evi- 

dence of the increasing railway traffic 

With the Northwest and South west systems, 

It is fair to say that the discouraging de- 

Pression of the past month has had little or 
hothing to do with present values or 

Prosrec's, and that railway earnings or 

the promise of bountiful crops have 

neither of them been elements in fixing 


quotations for securities; but this state er 


cannot last; the controlling considera- 
tions with markets ultimately must be 
“sith relation to intrinsic values, and these 
are princ’ pally dependent on the business, 
and the prospects for business, of railways. 
It is rather early to predict the definite 
probabilities respecting crops, but every 
one who studies the statistics and conditions 
from week to week must be impressed 
wtth the favorable outlook both for wheat 
and corn, and also for all small grains. 
The chances for bountiful harvests were 
never better. 

The bank statement for the week is as 
follows : 


Loans, decrease. . 37.040.300 
Specie, increase 207. 000 
Legal tenders, increase 1,958,600 
Deposits, decrease.............. 5,038,100 
Reserve, increases 3,317,125 


This raises the restr ve so that it again 
exhibits a surplus above the legal require- 
ments of about $1,250,000. Money is two 
per cent. on call. 


WANTS. 


[Cards ꝙ nov more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column for sbacribere only, 
Sor fifteen cents per line, It ts the intention of the 
Publishers to publish in this column free oniy such 
notices (f wants as will serve subscribers who are 
not able u pay for advertising, or who wish to aid 
others whore not able.) 


A Lady desires a position during the monthsof 
July and August as companion to young gil 4, 
to an elderly lady, orto an invalid who does not 
need an experienced nurse. For informa- 
tion apply to The Christian Union. 


Wanted—A few boarders in the village of 
Carmel, five minutes from the depot of the New 
York and Northern Road; large, airy rooms, 
good beds, beautiful lawn, good water, churches 
near. Address Mrs. Noble Barnes, Carmel, N. Y. 

Geneva, N. T., is a village of six thousand in- 
habitants, located at the foot of Seneca Lake, in 
the beautiful and fertile frult growing region of 
Western New York. Railroad facilities unex- 
celled. Frequent through trains East, West, 
and South. Fine line of steamers on lake, reach- 
ing many places of resort. The house and lot in 
Geneva offered for sale in this columa of The 
Christian Union for June 5 is desirable for many 
reasons. Investigation solicted. Address or 
call on C. R. Thorne, Geneva, N. Y. 


Persons needing rest or change at small ex- 
pense may find good, plain comforts, fine 
locaiton, near city and Sound. Mrs. V. Maitland, 
Northport, L. I. 

For Sale—A Mann Health Lift Machine, but 
little used. Cost one hundred dollars. Will 
sell it for twenty-five dollars. Address Mrs. 
F L. A., 35 Third Street, Troy, N. Y. 
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CORSET 


The ONLY can be 


tations. None — 


Use Ridge’s Food. 


Hlanc Mange for Des- 
vert. It is easily pre- 
pared in a oe min- 
utes and ca used 
with or without milk 
Recipes for both 
ways for Blanc Yange 
and for Custards, Pua- 
sidings, etc, accom pa- 
ny each can. Ridge’s 
— is — up iu tin 
cans, four sizes, re 
tailing at Me., 
1B, and 81.75 by ali 
4 and also b 


nau) urvcers. WOOL & CO, on every 185 
for address Woo lrich & Co., Palm- 


“One More Effort” 


The Hon. Edgar Thorn, of Poughkeepsie, N. V., 
ex Surrogate of Dutcheas County, writes, under date 
of March Y, 1834, as follows: 


“Having received much relief and benefit from 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, I feel constrained to send you 
a testimonial in ita favor. For the past seven or 
eight years I have been afflict-d with sores of an 
ulcerous form on both my legs, between the knee 
and ankle. I tried all the medicines for purifying 
the blood I could hear of, and it would make a long 
list if [should name them I received no relief, and 
had made up my mind that there was no relief for 
me. But about the Ist of December [ saw in the 
paper 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


recommended for the curing of sores,etc. Bel 
very bad at that time. I thought I would make one 
more effort, contrary to my best 
I consequently bought a bottle of Hood’s S 

rilla. As soon as! began to take it — — 
gan, and it was perceptible from day today. When 
the bottle waa gone I was astonished and delighted 
at the change Which had been effected in my con- 
dition. I took a second bottle. and when I had fin 
ished my legs were well. | am now on my thir.J 
bottle. There is not a sore on my legs, and [ can use 
them as I choose. The doctors said it would not do 
to heal them up, that my general health would be 
— aired ; but I have gained six or seven ae 


— Sarsaparllla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for . Made only by 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


me BEST THING KNOWN ve 
WASHING += BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAG. 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving componnd, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


Guaran op capital 
0 er to 
ny commercial agency. Send for ulars ‘lesas 


aoun Agency, Texas. 


CH URCH EQUIPMEN 2: 


— — — 
— 


SEATING 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


Send for Catalogues of latest improvements, | 


— — 


R. GEISSLER 4 Clinton 


Church Furniture, 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


& Ils of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
l, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. 
WAKKANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN r. Cincinnati. O 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
ond Chimes for Churches, Tower 
ocks, ete., 3 ces and cata 


t free. Address 
& Co.. Raltimore, Md. 


— 


8 8. Banners. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


. vorably known to the public since 
182o. Church, Chapel School, — Alarm 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peala 


Mei. & Co., West Tren N.Y. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, ete. 
Send for Hand Book, frea, te 
J. & R. 
So Now 


— 
Manufactur’ 7% Po nd St.. — 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating thut they saw the 


Baker, P ratt & Co. 518 Arch St., Phila. 


aud e 
as he ever did in bis 1 


— — — — 


ADVANTAGES * 

BU HE 

00 vor 
WALNUT HANDLE. 

DOUBLE POINTED.IRON BOTH WAYS. 


IN USE AND 
BEST "SE GHEAP. 
ONE HANDLE AND 8 TAND ro ASET. 


-HARDWAR TRADE: 


— 


| REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE- WRITER 
OF THE 


THE 
= 4 
„go. 


STANDARD 
WRITING. 
In use everywhere by business and profession- 
] —by indi 
Absolut isf, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
281 and 283 Broadway, New York. 


XCELSIOR AND 
CLIPPER 7 
LAWN MOWERS/ 


GUARANTEED THE 
BEST & CHEAPEST 7 MOWERS 


IN THE 


MARKET. 


— for Circu. MANUF’G 00. 
lar & Price-List NEWBURGH, N. 1. 


gers MODEL PRESS. 


— Price, — with — &c., 


Itis very durable and rapid. and so 
simple that any boy can work it and 
earn hundreds of dollars a year 
3 sold. —.— 2 cent stamp for 


* Page Cata 
oral card and othe 


eon 
Mode! P haday & 


ARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested and im. 
dorsed by th: — * of housekeepers. Your Grocer 
ought to have it on fs Er. iM rox IT. 

D. X WILTBERGER, — N. Second St., Philadelphia, 


— — 


MACHINE 


ICH WII. CONSTRUCTED 
FURNITURE. = 


— 


* EXPERIENCE OF OVER 30 YEARS 


RHE LARGEST STOCK TO SELECT 
FROM. 


FROM ONE CURED OF CONSUMPTION. 


Thornton, Boone Co., Ind. 
Messra. CRappock & Co.: 
Please find inclosed $16 for Cannasis INpIca, 
Pills and Ointment. 
Mr. Findlev Barker, who was so low with 
Consumption, and only weighed one hundred 


and twent,-hve pounds when he commeneed to 


take — medicine, now weighs one hundred 
whty-four Pounds, and says he feels as well 


Yours truly, ROBERT 5 OX. 


X B.—This remedy speaks for 


bottle will satisfy the most skeptical, and At 1 


break up a fresh cold in twenty-four hours. 
$2.50 per bottle, or — bottles for $6 50 Pills 


and Ointment, $1.25 


CRADDOCK & CO., 1082 Race Street, 


Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


Sole Proprietors, Philadelphia, Pa. 


re: 
— 
Mas. POTTS CAD IRON 
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— 
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omece, which is three-quarters of a mile from my} | 
house. [am now on the western edge of life, being ö 
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Our readers should remember that the 
headquarters for the celebrated Star Under- 
wear is at E. J. Denning & Co.’s. Its finish, 
durability, and softness after washing make 
it superior to any other underwear manu- 
factured. At present this house is having a 
great sale of carpets and mattings of all de- 
scriptions. The prices for these goods can 
be found on the last page of this paper. 


~ 


HOW ADVERTISING WORKS. 

Colonel Pierce, of the Chicago News, 
gave, in the course of a recent address to the 
editors of Indiana, some thoughts with refer- 
ence to advertising that are well worth re- 
membering. After premising that a man 
never realizes the full benefits of advertising 
until he has placed the matter before the 
people fifty or a hundred times, the Colonel 
presents this wonderful table, which, how- 
ever, is simply an elaboration of the one gen- 
erally credited to Stephen Girard : 

The first time a man sees an advertisement 
he does not see it. 

The second time he does not notice it. 

The third time he is dimly conscious of it. 

The tourth time he faintly remembers 
something of the kind before. 

The fifth time he half reads it. 

The sixth time he turns his nose up to it. 

The seventh time he throws his paper 
down impatiently. 

The eighth time he ejaculates: ‘‘ There’s 
the confounded thing again!“ 

The ninth time he wonders if there’s any- 
thing in it. 

The tenth time he thinks it might possibly 
suit somebody's else’s case. 

The eleventh time he thinks he will ask his 
neighbor if he has tried it or knows anything 
about it. 

The twelfth time he wonders if the adver- 
tiser can make it pay. 

The thirteenth time he rather thinks it 
must be a good thing. 

The fourteenth time he happens to think it 
is just what he wanted. 

The fifteenth time he for a long time re- 
solves to try it as soon as he can afford it. 

The sixteenth time he examines the ad- 
dress carefully, and makes a memorandum of 
it. 

The seventeenth time he is tantalized to 
think he is bardly able to afford it. 

The eighteenth time he sees painfully how 
much he is in need of that particular thing. 

The nineteenth time he counts his money 
to see how much he would have left if he 
bought it. 

The twentieth time he rushes frantically 
forth and buys it. 


A LONESOME HORSE. 


A Leominster farmer recently broke his 
horse of a balky' freak in a very quiet, 
and, as he claimed, not acruel manner. His 
horse is in excellent flesh, and shows no sign 
of neglect on the part of his master. He 
drove him, attached to a rack wagon, to the 
wood lot for a small load of wood. The ani- 
mal would not pull a pound. He did not 
beat him with a club, but tied him to a tree 
and let him stand. He went to the lot at sun- 
set and asked him to draw, but he would not 
straighten a tug. I made up my mind,“ 
said the farmer, ‘‘when that horse went to 
the barn he should take that load of wood. 
The night was not cold. I went to the barn, 
got blankets and covered the horse warm, 
and he stood still till morning. Then he re- 
fusedtodraw. At noonI went down, and he 
was probably hungry and lonesome. He 
drew that load of wood the first time I asked 
him. I returned and got another load before 
I fed him. I then rewarded him with a good 
dinner, which he eagerly devoured. I have 
drawn several loads since. Once he refused 
to draw, but as soon as he saw me start for 
the house he started after me with the load. 
A horse becomes lonesome and discontented 
when left alone, as much as a person, and I 
claim this method, if rightly used, is far less 
cruel and is better for both horse and man 
than to beat the animal with a club.’’—[ Fitch- 
burg Sentinel. 


WHY THEY DECORATE. 

One of the Auburn school committee 
visited a school in the Barker Mill district 
Thursday. The scholars were answering a 
few closing questions from the visitors. 
„What is the holiday to-morrow?’’ was 


asked. Decoration Day,“ was the reply 
in a shout. What do they have Decora- 
tion Day for?“ „To decorate the soldiers’ 
graves,’’ said several. Why should they 
decorate the soldiers’ graves any more than 
yours or mine?“ There was a long silence. 
One little fellow finally stuck up a hand in 
the further corner of the room. The visitor 
asked him to speak. The boy said, If you 
please, sir, I think it is because they are 
dead and we ain't.“ The visitor stopped his 
questioning.—[ Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 
COLLEGE NOTES. 

—-Pattersonville, Sioux Co., Iowa, is five 
years old and has a population of six hun- 
dred people. It has raised $20,000, and the 
Sioux Association has agreed to contribute 
$20,000 more, forthe purpose of endowing an 
academy. Professor Edison, of Grinnell, the 
Rev. F. II. McGoun, of Storm Lake, Iowa, 
H. II. Wyatt. J. W. Still, and W. R. Boomer 
are on the Board of Trustees. 

—The anniversary address at Wheaton 
Seminary, Norton, Mass.,will be delivered by 
Dr. Duryea, of Boston ; the baccalaureate 
sermon by Dr. Lyman Abbott, of New York. 

—At the University Convention of New 
York State held last year, a committee was 
appointed to consider the question how best 
to promote the cause of classical education 
to the public. The following plan has been 
adopted by the committee: To request all 
the leading educators of the country to give 
briefly their opinions as to the value of classi- 
cal education as a preparation for life. 
These replies are to be embodied in the re- 
port which will be presented by the com- 
mittee at the next meeting of the convoca- 
tion, which will be held in Albany in July. 
The report will also be prepared for public 
and general distribution. The Secretary of 
the committee is Mr. D. C. Farr, of Glens 
Falls, N. Y. | 

—The commencement exercises of the Cen- 
tenary Biblical Institute, of Baltimore, Md., 
began June 8 with a sermon by the Rev. 
William Taylor, D.D., Bishop of Africa. The 
exercises will close June 12. 

—The eleventh anniversary of Drury Col- 
lege will occupy the time from June 7-12. 
An address before the Society of Inquiry will 
be given by the Rev. Henry Hopkins, of Kan- 
sas City, and an address will be delivered be- 
tore the United Literary Society by the Rev. 
C. L. Thompson, of Kansas City. 

—The twenty-ninth annual commencement 
of the Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic 
Institute will be held at the Academy of 
Music on the evening of June 16. The ad- 
dress will be delivered to the graduates by 
the Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr., pastor of 
the Brick Church, N. Y. 

—One hundred and eighty women are en- 
rolled as students in the University of Michi- 
gan. 

—The Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
located at Amherst, is every year making 
direct progress and gaining for itself the re- 
spect and admiration of many who opposed 
its foundation. Candidates for the freshman 
class must not be under fifteen years of age, 
and must pass a good examination in Eng- 
lish grammar, geography, arithmetic, alge- 
bra (through simple equations) and the his- 
tory of the United States. Special facilities 
are furnished for those who wish to follow 
agricultural pursuits, and the general course 
of study will enabie a man who graduates to 
enter well equipped into whatever walk of 
life he may engage. 

—The British Royal Commission on Tech- 
nical Education make a report which em- 
braces the following: (1) That rudimentary 


drawing be incorporated with writing as an. 


elementary subject in all schools, and that 
instruction in drawing be continued right up 
through all the standards, drawing from 
casts and models being part of the work. (2) 
That proficiency in the use of tools for work- 
ing in wood and iron be paid for by the edu- 
cation department as a special subject, and 
that grants be made to schools in aid of col- 
lections suitable for school museums. (3) 
That in rural schools instruction in the prin- 
ciples and facts of agriculture be made obli- 
gatory in the upper standards, (4) Thatno 
child under fourteen years be allowed to 
work as full-timer in factories or workshops 
until he has passed in what is called the fifth 
standard. (5) Tha®school boards shall have 
power to maintain classes for artisans under 
the science and art department. (6) That 
ancient endowments be applied, under new 
schemes, to secondary and technical instruc- 
tion. (7) That schools or departments of 
schools be established by the charity com- 
missioners in which the study of natural sci- 
ence, drawing, mathematics, and modern 
languages shall take the place of Latin and 


Greek. (8) That local authorities should 
have power to establish technical and agri- 
(9) That 
museums of art, science, and technological 


cultural schools and colleges. 


collections be opened to the public on Sun- 
days. The commissioners also state that in 
the arts of construction and staple manu- 
factures as a whole, the British people main- 


tain their position at the head of the indus- 


trial world.“ 


—The twelfth annual commencement of 


the University of Minnesota occurred May 29. 
The graduates in all departments numbered 
twenty-six, of whom seven were young ladies: 
one of these was salutatorian. President 
Folwell, after fifteen years of service, retires 
and takes the chair of Political Science. His 
adninistration has brought the university up 
from its infantile stage to its present well- 
organized condition. The new President is 
expected to enter upon his duties at the open- 
ing of the university year, in September. 

—The Alumni of University elect a 
member of the Board of Trustees at each 
commencement, who serves for five years. 
It was formerly the custom to elect some per- 
son of prominence who had shown himself a 
friend to the institution, but latterly the grad- 
uates have shown a disposition to select trus- 
tees from their own number. Last year con- 
siderable bitter feeling was manifested over 
the election. Mr. Halsey, of New York, who 
was one of the candidates last year, and 
whose sentiments toward President White 
were not friendly, was a candidate this year ; 
his feelings have materially changed since that 
time. The Rev. J. R. Vandewater, rector of 
St. Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, and Judge 
Joseph A. Foraker, of Cincinnati, are the 
other candidates. It will undoubtedly be a 
close contest. It is known that Judge Fora- 
ker and the Rev. Dr. Vandewater are warm 
supporters of President White and his policy. 

—President E. N. Potter, of Union College, 
has cabled his acceptance of the Presidency 
of Hobart College. He will sail for home on 
the Oregon“ June 17. 

—Madison University commencement ex- 
ercises will begin on June 15. The sermon 
will be delivered by President Dodge, June 
19. An important feature of the exercises 
of the week will be the dedication of two new 
buildings. 

—The Superintendent of Public Institu- 
tions in Texas has called a meeting of white 
principals in San Antonio forthe 25th of June. 
The principals of colored schools have not 
been notified, and the Galveston ‘“‘ News”’ 
comments as follows: No good reason,“ it 
says, exists for excluding the principals of 
the colored normal schools from the meeting, 
inasmuch as its object is stated to be to sug- 
gest a programme for summer normal 
schools. It is presumed that the principals 
of white normal schools are invited to make 
suggestions because of their valuable expe- 
rience in conducting their schools. Why 
have not the principals of the colored normal 
schools also acquired valuable experience? 
It is well enough, and indeed it is indispen- 
sable, that there should be separate schools 
for whites and blacks; but when a conven- 
tion of teachers is called, the color line is 
scarcely necessary or advisable. There 
ought to be as little of partisan and race 
prejudice in such matters as possible. The 
colored men who have fitted themselves to 
teach, and especially white and colored men 
competent to teach teachers as principals of 
colored normal schools, ought not to be dis- 
couraged by any such discriminations as this. 
The administration of the Department of 
Public Instruction positively discriminates 
against a class of white aud colored men the 
most worthy in their way zin this country, 
and a class engaged in the most important 
and most necessary work that the State re- 
quires in preparing to secure good govern- 
ment in the future.“ 


Scrofula diseases manifest themselves in 
the spring. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cleanses the 
blood, and removes every taint of scrofula. 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


The Standar 


Ne Waste. 

No Trouble. 
HAl wave Ready. 

| A GOOD 


Wholesome, 
Nutritious, 


The most d he- 
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DRESSING | DURKEE & cu. 


“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima. 
tien, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 
which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The highest musical authorities in all lands 
-e the Chickering Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 
130 Fifth Avenue, 182 Tremont St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


COSTIVENESS 


afiects seriously all the digestive and 
assimilative organs, including the Kid- 
neys. When these organs are so affected, 
they fail to extract from the blood the 
uric acid, which, carried through the cir- 
culation, causes Rheumatism and Neu- 
ralgia. 

The functions of the Liver are also 
affected by costiveness, causing 


Bilious Disorders. 


Among the warning symptoms of Bilious- 
ness are Nausea, Dizziness, Headache, 
Weakness, Fever, Dimness of Vision, 
Yellowness of Skin, Pains in the Side, 
Back and Shoulders, Foul Mouth, Furred 
Tongue, Irregularity in the action of the 
Bowels, Vomiting, etc. 

The Stomach suffers when the bowels 
are constipated, and Indigestion or 


Dyspepsia, 


follows. Fetid Breath, Gastric Pains, 
Headache, Acidity of the Stomach, Water- 
brash, Nervousness, and Depression, are all 
evidences of the presence of this distress- 
ing maladv. A Sure Relief for irregu- 
larities of the Stomach and all consequent 
diseases, will be found in the use of 


AYER’S PILLS. 


They stimulate the stomach, free the 
bowels, healthfully invigorate the torpid 
liver and kidneys, and by their cleansing, 
healing and tonic properties, strengthen 
and purify the whole system, and restore 
it to a salutary and normal condition. 

PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Nettings 


Address BROCKNER & EVANS 
nd Im 


Manu acturers a porters, 422 West St., N. v. City. 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Uhristian Union. 
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| — ut—¼ — — Runs. Fencing 
viaries. — Fencing. 
| Illustrated Catalogue containing Plans of Poulit) 
- Houses, and Runs, Pigeon Houses, Aviaries, Dog Ken 
nels, Garden deats, Sommer Houses, &c., together 
. 9 with valuable information about keeping Poultry. 
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THE TRAGEDIAN BOOTH AND THE 


LORD’S PRAYER. 

A friend tells us an anecdote of Booth, the 
tragedian, which we do not recollect having 
seen in print. Booth and several friends had 
been invited to dine with an old gentleman in 
Baltimore, of distinguished kindness, urban- 
ity, and piety. The host, though disapprov- 
ing of theaters and theater-going, had heard 
so much of Booth’s remarkable powers that 
curiosity to see the man had, in this instance, 
overcome all his scruples and prejudices. 
After the entertainment was over, lamps 
lighted, and the company reseated in the 
drawing-room, some one requested Booth, as 
a particular favor, and one which all present 
would doubtless appreciate, to read aloud 
the Lord’s Prayer. Booth expressed his will- 
ingness to do this, and all eyes were turned 
expectantly upon him. 

Booth rose slow and reverently from his 
chair. It was wonderful to watch the play of 
emotions that convulsed his countenance. 
He became deathly pale, and his eyes, turned 
tremblingly upward, were wet with tears. 
As yet he had not spoken. The silence could 
be felt. It became absolutely painful, till, at 
last, the spell was broken as if by an electric 
shock, as his rich-toned voice, from white 
lips, syllabled forth: Our Father which are 
in heaven, etc., with a pathos and solemnity 
that thrilled all hearers. 

He finished. The silence continued. Not 
a voice was heard or a muscle moved in his 
rapt audience, till, from a remote corner of 
the room, a subdued sob was heard, and the 
old gentleman, their host, stepped forward, 
with streaming eyes and tottering frame, and 
seized Booth by the hand. 

„Sir,“ said he, in broken accents, you 
have afforded mea pleasure for which my 
whole future life will feel grateful. Iam an 
old man; and every day, from my boyhood 
to the present time, [thought I had repeated 
the Lord's Prayer; but I have never heard it 
before—never !”’ 

‘* You are right,“ replied Booth; to real 
that prayer as it should be read has caused 
me the severest study and labor for thirty 
years; and I am far from teing yet satisfied 
with my rendering of that wonderful produc- 
tion. Hardly one person in ten thousand 
comprehends how much beauty, tenderness, 
and grandeur can be condensed in a space 
80 small, and in words so simple. That 
prayer of itself sufficiently illustrates the 
truth of the Bible and stamps upon it the 
seal of divinity. Selected. 


— 


MOURNING FOR ARTHUR BY THE 
CHINESE LEGATION. 


Mr. Tsao Jo, the minister, is a most de- 
liciously absurd old person, and looks like a 
codfish. He knows about seven words of 
English, but has aspry young secretary who 
knows the whole English language, including 
the bad words. One day not long since Mr. 
Ju, stepping out of his front door, saw a 
printed yellow slip which had been left by the 
gas man lying in the vestibule. Now, yellow 
paper in China signifies the death of a very 
distinguished person, so Mr. Tsao, in much 
agitation, sent for the interpreter. The in- 
terpreter had gone on to the Theater Comique, 
and so the legation was left to wrestle with 
the gas bill alone. The whole suite was sum- 
moned, and it was concluded that the Presi- 
dent was defunct and this was the official 
notice. Mr. Tsao immediately retired to the 
drawing-room with his suite, had every win- 
dow shut up, and placing the gas bill upon 
an effigy of Confucius, he and his suite pro- 
ceeded to hold a Chinese wake. They howled 
in chorus, and they howled separately. The 
minister howled for an hour in the blue pet- 
ticoat he usually wears, and then changed it 
to a yellow petticoat and howled more vocif- 
erously than ever, while he beat his breast 
and tore at his queue. An African lady em 
ployed about the kitchen peeped through the 
door after hearing the hullabaloo, and, seeing 
the gas bill and knowing the methods of the 
Washington Gas Company, retired, thinking 
it nothing remarkable that people should 
howl over the bills of the Washington Gas 
Company. A policeman, accompanied by a 
section of American youth, pounded at the 
back gate and demanded to know who was 
being murdered by Mr. Tsao Ju. The Afri- 
can lady explained that ‘‘’Tisn’t nuffin’ but 
the gas bill, an’ dat’s nuff to make folks 
holler.“ The policeman, seeing the reasona- 
bleness of this, departed. After five hours 
of bawling, interspersed with tea, fire- 
crackers, and Chinese hymns, the interpreter 
returned—and it was found instead of the 
President being dead the gas company 
merely demanded about $25 for burning $7 


worth of gas.—([Baltimore Sun. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The oldest alumnus of Bowdoin Col- 
lege is Mr. John Muscey, of Portland, Me., 
who graduated in 1809. He is ninety-four 
years of age, and is in excellent health. 

— An electric railway over a mile in 
length is now in operation at Brighton, 
England. The single car runs almost 
noiselessly, being worked by a stationary 
engine which sends a current along the 
metals. 

—The report of the Prussian State rail- 
roads for the year ending with April, 1885, 
covers an average of nine thousand miles 
of railroad. The passenger traffic of this 
system amounted to 2,197,317,000 carried 
one mile. 

—Sgambati, the Italian composer, has 
recently been meeting with remarkable 
success in Paris, where he has been con- 
ducting performances of his own works 
at the series of international concerts. 

—The American cricket team is still 
ahead in its scores of games in England 
and Ireland. Our countrymen are mak. 
ing a fine showing, and show that they are 
at home in others than the national 
game.“ 

Says the New York Tribune: One 
of the celebrities now at Chicago is Judge 
Norton, of Texas, who has kept a pledge, 
made in 1844, not to shave or cut his hair 
until Henry Clay is placed in the Presi- 
dential chair.” 

—The report which gained some circu- 
lation in London last week, to the effect 
that Minister Lowell contemplated resign- 
ing his high office, has been denied on no 
less authority than that of the individual 
chiefly concerned. 

—The alleged unsanitary condition of 
New Orleans is exciting general comment 
in Southern journals; and they warn 
the authorities of that city that such re- 
ports, if substantiated, will mar the pros- 
pects of the coming Exhibition. 

—The will of Harvey D. Parker, the 
late proprietor of the Parker House of 
Boston, contains a bequest of $100,000 to 
the Boston Museum Fine Arts. Provis 
ion is also said to have been made for the 
completion of the extension to the Parker 
House. 

—A curious result of the recent earth- 
quake shock in Essex, England, was that 
the wells in and around Colchester exhib- 
ited a rise in their water-level of about tive 
feet. This gradually increased for five 
days after the phenomenon, until a height 
of eight feet was attained. The wells have 
now apparently permanently rested at the 
height of seven feet above their old water. 
mark. 

—August 13 and 14 are the dates fixed 
by the Executive Council of the American 
Bankers’ Association for the annual con- 
vention of that organization, which will be 
held this year at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
The subjects for discussion, in compliance 
with the request of the Secretary, will be 
practical matters of special interest to the 
banking fraternity. Among the subjects, 
one of special intcrest is that of the recent 
panic, and the lessons to bedrawn from it. 

—The town of Hammonton, Atlantic 
County, N. J., was roused to a high pitch 
of excitement last week by the finding of 
the bodies of twenty-one babies buried in 
the grounds attached to the Home for 
Foundlings kept by Miss S. S. Nivison. 
The strangest part of the affair is the fact 
that Miss Nivison has always maintained 
a reputation for great charity and benevo. 
lence in her work, without a suspicion of 
any underhanded proceedings. She has not 
yet been arrested, but the affair is to re. 
ceive thorough investigation at the hands 
of the authorities. 


OVERWORKED BUSINESS MEN. 

As a restorer of exhausted nerve force, it bas 
been largely shown during the past thirteen 
years that the new Vitalizing Treatment dis- 
pensed by Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., is the most prompt and 
efficient agent yet discovered by the medical 
profession. Its use by overworked business 
and professional men would save many hun 
dreds of lives every year, and give to thousands 
more the ability to work without the weariness, 
exhaustion, and peril which now attend them. 
A pamphlet containing full particulars in re- 
gard to the nature and action of this remark- 
able Treatinent will be mailed free. Write for it. 


Fast Potato Digging 


Rogust Hetty 


Is not always enjoyed by those who seem 
to possess it. The taint of corrupted 
blood may be secretly undermining the 
constitution. In time, the poison will cer- 
tuinly show its effects, and with ail the more 
Virulence the longer it has been ailowed 
to permeate thesystem. Each pimple,sty, 
boil, skin disorder and sense of unnatural 
lassitude, or languor, is one of Nature's 
warnings of the consequences of neglect. 


Ayers Sarsaparilla 


Is the only remedy that can be relied upon, 
in all cases, to eradicate the taint of hered- 
itary discase and the special corruptions 
of the blood. It is the-only alterative 
that is sufticiently powerful to thoroughly 
cleanse the system of Serofulous and 
Mercurial impurities and the pollution 
of Contagious Diseases. It aiso neu- 
tralizes the poisons left by Diphtheria 
and Searlet Fever, and enables rapid 
recuperation from the enfeeblement and 
debility caused by these diseases. 


THE MONARCH POTATO DIGGER 


Saves its cost yearly, FIVE TIMES 
OVER, to every farmer. Guar 
aniced to ig Six Hundred 

ushels a Day! 


SENT ON 


— 
2 


Write postal card for FREE elegantly 


Monarch Manufacturing Co., S870 8 


ASTHMA and CATARRH 


all sufferers to make a thorough trial of it.” Signed, 


Myriads of Cures 
Achieved by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, in Dr. M. M. TowNsEND, Frostburg, Md. 
the past forty years, are attested,andthere 4 
ix no bloud disease, ut ull possible of cure, 
that will not yield to it., Whatever the SALES TON: NEw 
ailments of this class, and wherever found, — ELAST C TRUSS 
from the scurvy of the Arctic to the "he — Has — * di erent from. al 
ien. 8 71 0 ers. is cu a wit 
edy has afforded health to the sufferers SENSIBLE itseit to allpositions of the 
by whom it was employed. Druggists oT while the bali in the em 
. RUSS b the 
everywhere can cite numerous Cases, With- fines — 
in their personal knowledge, of remark- does witht @ finger. with light pressura the tes 
- cures 2 j ‘here > nia is held secure ay and ni „ anda cal 
able cures wrought by it, where all other 
treut nent had been unavailing. People eyiars free. KUGLBSTON TKUSS C., 18 
will do well to 
2 Send six cents for and 
Trust Nothing Else receive free, a costly box of 
N goods which will help all, of 
: * either sex, to more money right 
than AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. Numerous anything else in t 
crude mixtures are offered to the public | Wor ortuncs aw oe workers absolutely sure. 
as “blood purifiers,” which ouly allure 
the patient with the pretense of many 
cheap doses, and with which it is folly to 
experiment while disease is steadily be- * 
coming more deep-seated and difiicull of 
cure. Some of these mixtures do much 3 
lasting harm. Bear in mind that the only 
medicine that can radically purify the 
Vitiated blood is WANTED and 
ta 
Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 4H WONDERS FLECTRICAL FRE Ee 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists; price $1, 
six bottles for $5. 


Gay Bros.,1 


Those answering an Advertisement wil 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser ana 
Publisher by etating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


Machinery. 

Complete Outfits for Actual Work shop Bust- 
ness. Lathes for Wood or Metal. Circular 
ma Saws, Scroll Saws, Formers. Mortisers, Tenon- 
ers, etc., eto. Machines on trial if desired. De- 
scriptive Catalegue and Price List Free. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 


he Creat Church LICHT. 


BARNES’S Patent Foot and Steam Power 


SOOT RINK’S Patent Reflectors give the Most Powerful, the | 
nenen ee Cheapest and tie Beat Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 

salute Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and ele- 
gant designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
to churches and the trade. I. F. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, N. u. 


CATARR 


Buffalo Lithia Water, 


And Diseases of the 
HEAD, THROAT & LUNGS! 
Can be taken at home. No case 
incurable when our questions 
are properly answe rite 

circulars, testimonials, etc., 

Trey, Obie. 


REY, 1. r. CHILDS, 


t 2 THE STOMACH WATER OF THE AMERICAN CON- 
TINENT. 


Its Power as a Nervous Tonic and Exhilarant. 


OBSTETRICS AND DISEASES OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN, IN THE Battt- 
MORE MEDICAL COLLEGE, FORMERLY PROFESSOR OF PractTicaL 
* CINE, ETC. 


; 
5 TRADE MARK ral. Buffalo Lithia Water isan admirable general Tonic and Restorative, increas- 
ing the Appetite, promo:ing Digestion, and Invigorating the General Health. It is powerfully Antacid, 
and especially efficacious in what is commonly kucwn as Actd Dyspepsia. It is strongly commended to a 
very large class of sufferers by a peculiar power asa Nervous Tonic and Fuwhilarant, which makes it ex 
ceedingly valuable where there is nothing to contradict its use, in all cases where Nervous Depression is a 
symptom. 
In. ti. HALSTEAD BOYLAND, PROFESSOR OF SURGERY, BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE; LATE SURGEON 
FRENCH ARMY (DECORATED); CORRESPONDING MEMBER CINCINNATI ACADEMY OF MEDICINE, BTC. 
have found Buffalo Lithia Water a remedy of great efficiency in Acid Dyspepsia. Its Nerve Tonio 
properties are very decided, indicating its value in a wide range of Nervous Disorders.“ 


Dr. HUNTER MCGUIRE, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, LATE PROFESSOR SURGERY, MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA. 

“Buffalo Lithia Water has very marked adaptation in Diseases of the Digestive Oryans. In that con- 
dition, especially known as Nervous Dyspepsia, frequently caused by over mental Jabor, and in those 
cases also where there is ¢rcess of Acid in the process of nutrition, it will be found highly efficacious. It 
has never failed me asa Power. Nervous Tonic when | have prescribed it as such. I sometimes think 
. contain Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda. It acts as that compound does—as a Jonic and 

erative. 
Dr, Davin G. SMITH, OAKLEY, VA. 

„My daughter was for many years the victim of Nervous Dyspepsia. Her general health was pros- 
trated, and her nervous system shattered. 1 ed her to the Buffalo Lithia Springs upon a bed, con- 
fined strictly to a dietof tea and crackers alternated with bread and milk. 

In thirty days after commencing the use of the water she was able to eat with perfect impunity the 

t articles of diet, including rich desserts. I regard this water as the Stomach Water a? the 


coarses 
American Continent. 


SPRINGS NOW OPEN FOR GUESTS. 


Water in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles r at the ri . Springs pamphiet 
malled to any address, FOR SALE BY SGI. 3 


LEADING 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


I Believe DR. TOWNSEND'S Remedy for 
HAY-FEVER 


will be sure in ninety cases in a hundred, and recommend 


H.W. 


Sold by all druggists, For Pamphiets send to 


of sense, energy and respectability for our business in her 


jocality, middle-aged pref d. Salary 5 to 630 
References exchanged. — St., N. 11. 


NA 60., Philadelphia, 


Dr. Harvey L. By RD, or BALTIMORE, PRESIDENT AND PROFESSOR or 
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